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FEATURED in this issue .. . 


Coneress has discussed presidential inability 
off and on over the last seventy-five years. Now another 
session has adjourned without action. Congressman Frank 
T. Bow, of Ohio, outlines the problem (page 1). 

a 


Ox HIGHWAYS now carry 66-million motor ve- 
hicles. This load will increase to 100-million cars and 
trucks during the next twenty years. James V. Williams 
tells us (page 3) how our road builders plan to catch up— 
a construction job equal to 3,000 Great Pyramids! 

Prouanty not one of our readers has ever heard 
of Ottenheim, Ky., (Lincoln County). Yet the history of this 
mountain hamlet reflects the whole thrilling epic of the 
American pioneer. Ann Herndon sketches a homely grass- 
roots vignette of our humble national beginnings (page 5). 


T ue Stars and Stripes weathered many decisive 
battles before our U. 8S. Flag was officially designed, in 
1912. Dan E. Fix (page 6) traces the evolution of our 
National Emblem from 1777. 


Turse United States first achieved power and 
greatness in sailing ships—manned by sturdy fellows who 
never turned back. Raymond Schuessler guides us on a 
nostalgic tour of Mystic Seaport, Connecticut, (page 7). 


Awenica, the land of plenty, enjoys the highest 
family living standards in the world. Walter 8. Steele 
(page 8) bids us count our blessings! 


Tue rirsr legislative assembly in the Western 
Hemisphere began at Jamestown, Va., July 30, 1619. With 
prodigious research, George W. Grupp (page 13) has recon- 
structed this landmark in the long history of American self- 
government—an inspiring study to remind us all of our 
precious heritage of freedom under law. 


O-rorer beckons the rambling historical tourist 
to magnificent and colorful Virginia, the only State in the 
Union which truly spans the whole range of American de- 
velopment through 350 years. Earle W. Gage, an old 
friend, highlights the tour of rich patriotic lore (page 15). 


T ne uistory of our American frontier is full of 
“friendly” Indians. But few were more colorful than young 
Prince Coacoochee of the Florida Seminoles, who once went 
to a peace talk dressed as Hamlet—an agreeable historical 
vignette by Lt. Col. Harry W. Caygill (page 17). 


Compvtsory retirement for age consigns vast 
talents and skills to the economic junk heap long before 


they are truly impaired, Mrs. Helen S. Neal summarizes 


the problem (page 19). 


Norrn Carortna, until the mid-Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, was the greatest gold-producing State in the Union. 
Minnie May Thayer recalls the haleyon days of the Char- 
lotte Mint (page 21). 
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PRESIDENTIAL INABILITY 


The Constitution clearly provides for an acting President when the 
Chief Executive is incapacitated. When will Congress do its part? 


By HON. FRANK T. BOW 


Representative from Ohio 


HREE times in our history, the United 

States has been compelled to muddle 
along as best it might without the full ac- 
tive services of the President. In each in- 
terval of presidential inability, urgent Fed- 
eral operations were slowed to a walk—in 
some instances, completely sidetracked. 

President James A. Garfield lingered al- 
most three months at death’s door in 1881, 
after an assassin’s attack, and died on Sep- 


Congressman Bow 


Our situation today—legally and diplo- 
matically—is such that the U. 8. never may 
be safely without an active president for an 
instant. 

The Constitution provides in unmistak- 
able language: “In case of the removal of 
the President from oflice, or at his death, 
resignation, or inability to discharge the 
powers and duties of the said office, the 


same shall devolve on the Vice Presi- 


tember 19, without having attended official 
business since July 2. In this long period 
President Garfield signed one extradition paper—his 
only offieial act. 

President Woodrow Wilson was incapacitated for 
some eighteen months preceeding the end of his second 
term on March 4, 1921. In that interval, the inescap- 
able presidential decisions were determined ex-officio 
by Mrs. Wilson, the White House staff, and the 
Cabinet. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was in steadily declining 
health for fifteen months preceding his death on April 
12, 1945. Because of the extraordinary international 
pressures of the war, the true state of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
health was totally concealed from the world. 


President Dwight D. Eisenhower was incapacitated 
from September 26, 1955 until January 9, 1956, follow- 
ing his heart attack; and again in June 1956—this 
time for about three weeks—following his ileitis op- 
eration. 

All of these difficult intervals of American history 
underscore the urgent need for legislation to provide 
for presidential succession on an immediate—if only 
temporary—basis. 

In all previous presidential disabilities before Mr. 
Eisenhower’s, urgent functions of the presidency could 
be executed by others. But since enactment of the 
first Atomic Energy law in 1946 this situation no 
longer prevails. The Atomic Energy statute carries a 
requirement that the president, personally—and only 
the President—may authorize or direct the dropping 
of an atomic bomb against an aggressor. 

An attack on the United States while President 
Eisenhower was confined for months to the hospital 
in Colorado, in 1955, might have presented the grav- 
est constitutional crisis in American history. 


dent... 2 

Under this Constitutional authority, Con- 
gress clearly is empowered to enact a law which would 
automatically vest the Vice President with all presi- 
dential powers and authorities at any instant—either 
upon a signal from the President himself, if he is in 
command of his faculties, or on the direct personal 
initiative as the Vice President, when in his judgment 
the President is non-compos. 

Such a law also would provide against the contin- 
gence of a president’s being kidnapped in time of war, 
or trapped in some remote shelter area without com- 
munications. 


(The extreme possibility of thus having two living 
presidents for a time presents a problem far less acute 
than the alternative of finding ourselves with no one 
empowered to act as president in a grave war emer- 
gency.) 

So long as Congress leaves this egregious gap in 
our national defense, the safety and well-being of the 
American people is in senseless jeopardy. 

Never before has the political climate for prompt 
Congressional action in this area been more favorable 
and more compelling than today. In the past, all 
discussion of presidential inability has developed only 
when a president actually was down. Human com- 
passion for the stricken president, in such circum- 
stances, inhibits legislative consideration of the needed 
succession statute. 

But now President Eisenhower has urged Congress 
to act. The inhibitions of normal human delicacy— 
unavoidable when Congress debates the fate of a 
president already stricken—no longer bear upon the 
problem. All intimate, personal considerations touch- 
ing a particular individual now are beyond the dis- 
cussion. 
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To remove a stricken president from office is one 
thing: to provide impersonally for quick presidential 
succession in the future, when the man in the White 
House urges it, is quite another thing. This situation 
never before has prevailed in U. 8. history. 


The law suggested well might provide for either of 
two contingencies—first, the temporary incapacity of 
the president, during which the vice-president instantly 
would be titled “acting president” so long as necessary 
to permit the president’s full recovery, or, secondly, 
for the permanent disability of the president, in which 
ease the vice president would become president for 
the remainder of the elective term. 

Such a law would enable a stricken president to 
take three months off for a trip to Bali, if required 
to restore his full health and vigor. He then would 
return to Washington, resume his office, and finish 
his term. 

The essential point is that such arrangements must 
be charted clearly by Congress before the succession 
question is presented. Once a president is confined 
by illness, the natural dispositions of family, inti- 
mates, and courtiers forbid a quick legislative decision 
on lawful succession procedures. 

My distinguished colleague, the Honorable Emanuel 
Celler, of New York, Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, initiated an exhaustive in- 
quiry into the whole question of presidential inability 
immediately following President Eisenhower’s heart 
attack in September 1955. 

His first step was a questionnaire sent to some one- 
hundred recognized jurists and authorities on consti- 
tutional law. The responses have been compiled and 
annotated in a study published by the Government 
Printing Office. (Presidential Inability, House Com- 
mittee Print, 84th Congress, 2nd Session, January 31, 
1956.) 

“The recent sudden illness of President Eisenhower 
has brought into proper focus once again the enormous 
and frightening implications of this problem,” Con- 
gressman Cellar said in his introduction. “We be- 
lieve, therefore, the people of this Nation will not 
tolerate a repetition of the silence and stagnation of 
past congressional action on this matter. To date 
Providence has been patient and benevolent to our 
Government in spite of a blatant disregard of its 
responsibility on the part of the Congress... . The 
time to strike at the heart of this problem is here.” 

On March 27, 1957, President Eisenhower an- 
nounced to his news conference that a Cabinet study 
of the problem had been completed. Next day he in- 
vited the Judiciary Committee leaders of the House 
and Senate to survey the study with him at the White 
House, The House Judiciary Committee began hear- 
ings on April 1, 1957. That committee never has is- 
sued a report. President Eisenhower has stated re- 
peatedly that he would be inclined to favor any suc- 
cession law agreed upon by the committee. 

Attorney General Herbert Brownell told the com- 
mittee on April 1 that the vice president already has 
the power to determine when a president is disabled. 

“T believe that the Constitution now vests the power 
of determining (presidential) inability in the vice 
president; and that the vice president could not con- 
stitutionally be divested of this power without a con- 
stitutional amendment.” 

Former President Harry Truman did not appear 
before the Judiciary Committee, but published his ob- 
servations in a signed interview distributed by the 
North American Newspaper Alliance on -Jnne 24, 1957. 

“But the job of the president is getting to be an 
almost unendurable mental and physical burden,” Mr. 
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President Woodrow Wilson 


Truman said, “and we ought not to go on trusting to 
luck to see us through.” 

A few days later the Honorable Sam Rayburn, 
Speaker of the House, told his news conference that 
“President Eisenhower’s retirement bill will not be 
enacted this year.” 

Prior to Garfield’s assassination, in 1881, all issues 
of presidential succession had been presented clearly— 
by the death of the president. No questions arose, 
save some hair-splitting debate as to whether the 
vice president thus advanced to the office of president, 
or merely took over the “powers and duties” of the 
president. 

Precedent, now firmly established by seven presi- 
dential deaths, probably is unshakable—the vice presi- 
dent becomes the new president. 

The Presidential Succession Act of 1886 provided 

(See Inanitiry — page 31) 
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HIGHWAYS MAKE 
NEW AMERICA 


Our thirteen-year super-highway program, equal 
to sixty Panama Canals, is the greatest con- 
struction job ever undertaken by man 


By JAMES V. WILLIAMS 


HE biggest construction job ever attempted by man 

is now under way. Our new $40-billion highway 
progam is equal to 60 Panama Canals, 15 TVA proj- 
ects, or about 3,000 Great Pyramids—all scheduled 
for completion in thirteen years. 


Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks announced 
the 1958 allocations to the several States on August 2, 
a total of $2,875,000,000 in Federal funds for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959. The States will add 
roughly $500,000,000 of their own funds during the 
same year. The new highway program was enacted 
by Congress in 1956, and more than a billion dollars’ 
worth of the new travel arteries already were under 
contract before the new fiscal year opened on July 1. 


To say that this network includes 41,000 miles of 
road is like saying that a diamond necklace is 16 
inches long. Our new interstate system will connect 
209 major cities—almost every city in the United 
States with a population of 50,000 or more. Except 
for about 7,000 miles in sparsely settled sections, the 
new system will have at least four traffic lanes, two 
in each direction. A large part of it will have eight 
lanes. In order to meet, drivers going in opposite 
directions will have to be ingenious and diabolically 
determined, because they will be separated by a mall 
wider than most city streets. 


A construction job of this magnitude hardly may 
be grasped from statistics regarding materials, men, 
and machines. The interstate highway builders esti- 
mate their steel requirements at 5,200,000 tons a year, 
or about the annual production of all the steel mills 
in Michigan and Minnesota. Highway builders will 
need cement enough in one year to build 30 Hoover 
Dams. Before the new system is finished, road build- 
ers will have used enough asphalt to cover the bottom 
of Lake Superior. 


Then there are a few miscellaneous incidentals, such 
as five million gallons of paint a year, 908,000 traffic 
signs, and an annual 9,000 tons of explosives. This 
literal boom in explosives will break up rock and 
blast through hills. In order to eliminate all but the 
most gentle curves and slopes, interstate highways are 
to go through hills, not around them. - 


Some intensive recruiting may be necessary to form 
the required army of road workers. Today, about 
220,000 persons are directly engaged in highway con- 
struction work. Next year, another »undred thou- 
sand will be needed. By 1961, at least 500,000 (about 
the population of San Diego or Buffalo) must be at 
work on the roads, or the program will lag behind 
schedule. 


One interesting development in this connection is 


educational. A technical institute in Chicago has or- 
ganized a “school of earth moving.” It offers classes 
in operating a complete line of highway construction 
and earth moving machines, from bulldozers and trucks 
to surface finishing equipment. A class in bulldozer 
operation meets on a field resembling a target range 
for block busters, to practice shoving mounds into 
craters and nudging boulders into hollows. 


The line of special construction machinery now be- 
ing assembled includes some spectacular behemoths. 
One of the giant haulers is a 35-ton cross-country 
truck. Its six wheels are powered individually; each 
has its own built-in electric motor operating on direct 
current from a 335-horsepower diesel engine. This 
arrangement gives maximum traction without the 
complications of clutch, differential, and transmission. 
Tires on this giant are among the largest in use—ten 
feet in diameter. 


The big brothers in the tractor family will have 
plenty to do along the new highways. Some are 
equipped to pick up three or four tons of earth and 
walk away with it. One new-model crawler has a 
scoop that can dump to right or left, as well as di- 
rectly in front or back. Bulldozers, as heretofore, are 
the shock troops of this mechanical army. Some of 
them push blades as tall as a man and costing $2,000 
a piece. 

Some fancy and expensive machinery is now avail- 
able for digging dirt and moving it from one place to 
another. For $50,000 you can get a “Scoopmobile,” a 
tractor with scoop which can take eight cubic yards 
of dirt and rocks in a single load. For about the 
same price, you can also get a motorized scraper, 


which will dig up a roomful of dirt at one thrust, 
and haul it away. 


For a little more than the cost of ten Cadillacs with 
accessories, you can get a really cute piece of road 
building machinery. This is a combined earth mover 
and scraper with two tractors—one at the front and 
the other at the rear. 

Other mechanical helpers on our new highways are 
diggers that can go down 13 feet; pneumatic tired 
power shovels with 12 speeds forward and three re- 
verse; and ditchers that, under favorable conditions 
and with a moderate tail wind, can dig a three-foot 
ditch about as fast as a man can walk! 


A new-model paving machine brings automation 


wood Freeway near Los Angeles, California 
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Intersection of New Harbor-Pasadena Freeway with Holly- 
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Major Deegan Expressway near New York City 


pretty close to highway building. This paver showed 
what it could do on the Kansas Turnpike job. With 
one man at the controls, it laid 84 feet of asphaltic 
concrete a minute—about twice the usual speed of 
pavers. 

Something of a record in road building was estab- 
lished on the Kansas Turnpike last year. In six 
months, 286 miles of four-lane highway were con- 
structed. Engineers and contractors hope to do bet- 
ter on the new interstate system. 


The significance of the developing national network 
is its addition of better and safer roads, not just more 
roads. A driver on the interstate highways soon may 
go all the way across a state without once facing a 
traffic light or slowing for a crossroad. On these high- 
ways, a driver will be safer than on his own driveway. 
The U. 8S. Bureau of Public Roads has set standards 
for all exits and entrances; it also checks curves, 
grades, and bridge clearances. 

Bertram D. Tallamy, famous as the builder of the 
New York Freeway from Albany to Buffalo, is the 
over-all administrator of the new program in the 
Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Commerce. 


His job, in a nutshell, is to make room on the high- 
ways for our 66-million motor vehicles, at 60 miles an 
hour! With traffic deaths now averaging almost 40,- 
000 a year, time is pressing. 

Since 1945 the American people have suffered more 
deaths from traffic accidents than from all the battle 
casualties of both World War II and the Korean War 
combined. 


The National Safety Council estimates that traffic 
accidents cost the Nation $4.5-billion a year in lives 
and property damage, and another $5-billion a year 
in waste of labor, gasoline, rubber and equipment. 


Better highways soon will pay for themselves by 
reducing this terrible accident loss each year. The 
new system, when completed, will carry a project traf- 


fic load of 100,000,000 motor vehicles. Total highway 
construction funds during the last two years under 
the Eisenhower program exceed the total of any pre- 
vious fourteen years. America is on the way to her 
long-awaited system of glory roads! 


Surfaced highways, to permit dependable high- 
speed transportation between farm and town, have 
stimulated America’s most significant development of 
the postwar years—the mass movement from crowded 
cities to open suburban areas. Around almost every 
city in the U. S., vast new shopping centers have 
sprung up suddenly in the corn fields—each one a 
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function of highways and reliable autos. Country folk 
now think nothing of motoring twenty miles to a 
giant shopping center, where, with one stop, they may 
visit as many as twenty different shops and service 
emporia, to cover their entire household needs for as 
much as thirty days, if they wish. 


These shopping areas tend to reduce vastly the traf- 
fic congestion in the once great downtuwn neighbor- 
hoods. They take merchants far away from the fabu- 
lous high-rent areas, and solve for al) time the frus- 
trating downtown problem of parking. One-stop shop- 
ping in these inviting new merchandise marts along 
the roads is our latest, and most distinctly Americe, 
contribution to advancing living standards during the 
postwar decade. 


Under-ground parking areas appear to offer the only 
practical solution to the traffic problem in tlie city. 
But this difficult aspect of the motor age, unfortun- 
ately, is not approached in the new highway construc- 
tion program. Each city still must svulve its ow. 
parking dilemma. 

Through all the ages of literature, poets have hon- 
ored the highways in their songs, :auding travel as 
the best restorative for the fatigued townsman. Byron, 
speaking through Don Juan, in 1823, commended the 
highways thus: 


What a delightful thing’s a turnpike road! So 
smooth, so level, such a mode of shaving the earth, 
as scarce the eagle in the broad air can accomplish, 
with his wide wings waving 


But travel must have a purpose, Homer warned 1s 
long ago as 800 B.C., in the Odyssey. “There is noth- 
ing worse for mortals than a wandering life.” 

In the same vein, the ancient Hebrew law described 
travel as a deplorable vice. About 200 A.D., the 
Talmud proclaimed the general alarm to all the tribes 
of Israel: “Three things are weakening—fear, sin, 
and travel.” 

But this admonition ran sharply counter to the 
teachings of the Prophet Daniel, about 165 B.C., who 
favored travel with the axiom: “Many shall run to 
and fro, and knowledge shall be increased.” 

And the great Seneca strongly urged travel upon 
First Century Greece, with the gay call, “Every change 
of scenes is a delight!” 

Travel for mere travel’s sake also was urged by 
William Cowper, in the Progress of Prror, in 1782: 


“How much the dunce that has been sent to roam 
Excels a duace that has been kept at home!” 


New York Thruway, near Yonkers 
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PIONEER VIGNETTE 


American history began in tiny hamlets hewn 
from the woods by rugged pioneers bent only 
on freedom under Christian law 


By ANN HERNDON 


AMERICA began in a thousand backwoods settle- 

ments, where robust and determined pioneers 
caught inspiring vistas and said reverently, “This is 
the Promised Land that Moses saw, but never reached.” 


Such was one man’s response as he looked toward 
the quiet peaks and crags studded in the lush green 
valley at Hall’s Gap, Kentucky. In essence, the view 
from the Cumberland Mountain foothills, 1,380 feet 
up, does suggest the Biblical promise. 

The Swiss, German and Austrian immigrants, in 
search of a new land, found it when they settled on 
a long winding ridge back of Hall’s Gap, in the early 
1800’s. The hamlet, first called Lutherheim, later was 
changed to Ottenheim. 

The original settlers of Ottenheim, lured by extrava- 
gant advertisements published in America and abroad 
by the Lincoln Land Company, came over the hills 
expecting to find the money tree and a Land of Eden. 
Instead, they found a virgin forest interspersed with 
a few small clearings—the old Indian burial grounds. 

But there was no turning back, for after they had 
reached Kentucky and planked down $3 an acre for 
land, all resources were exhausted. 


Colonization was rugged. For the most part, the 
settlers were carpenters and cabinet makers, with 
only fragmentary skills in wresting a living from the 
soil. Yet, with characteristic pioneer determination, 
they cleared the woods, built cabins, fenced the land, 
planted crops and gardens. Building up a new com- 
munity in the Kentucky mountains was their first con- 
tribution to their adopted country. 

Ottenheim still savors much of the Teutonic tradi- 
tions carried over from the Old World, especially in 
the lives of the Schlappis, Disterleys, Petreys, Stem- 
phleys, Schnitzlers, and like names from the pronounc- 
ing gazetteers. 

Although few today remember the first days of the 
settlement, many are good recounters of the gruelling 
terror of the first year, when their sires almost starved 
in the Lincoln County wilds. 

Herman Disterley recalls of his father: “He cleared 
a place in the woods and built a cabin. He had $18 
to get through the year; it was black coffee and corn- 
bread for the family.” 

Fred Schlappi remembers that his father spent most 
of his savings to buy a cow. But the cow died. The 
children had no milk that year. 

As new immigrants began coming, a hotel went up 
to house them until cabins could be built. And as the 
families became more firmly established, sawmills 
were built. Oxen dragged the hewn logs from the 
forest to the sawmills, where fine lumber was turned 
out for the construction of barns and permanent 
homes. 

From the very beginning of the settlement, dairying 
was an important industry in the community. Today 


the Ottenheim countryside is dotted with herds of Jer- 
seys and Holsteins grazing contentedly in the rich 
meadows. As there was only a limited market for 
farm produce, apples and grapes were made into cider 
and wine. History records that the grape wine made 
by these early settlers in Kentucky was comparable 
to the finest Rhineland vintages. 

Around 1900 it was the custom for visitors to call 
on all the families in the community. True to tradi- 
tion, the hostess passed home-baked bread, hot from 
the oven, and the celebrated grape wine, All guests 
left with roseate memories of the pleasant and hos- 
pitable little hamlet. 


As religion is the heart of all community life in 
America, churches were built as soon as the Ottenheim 
families could get settled in their cabins. In 1885, 
the Catholic church was built near a stump in the 
woods, where the first Mass was held in the com- 
munity. The stump still is preserved as a landmark. 
When services at length were held in the church build- 
ing the sum of $2 was placed in the collection plate. 

The doors of this church are never locked, At noon 
each day, Father Alphonse Klug, a saintly priest, in 
his mid-eighties, dons his brown habit and jogs over 
to ring the church bell. Returning to his sparsely 
furnished frame house, he reads, watches television, 
and ministers to the needs of his parishioners. Father 
Klug’s eyes twinkle when he tells about the day he 
looked out of his study window and saw a truck driv- 
ing in with a large crated object. He decided that 
the box was about the size and shape of a coffin. But 
he needn’t have wondered. The crate contained a com- 
fortable day-bed for his living room, a gift from one 
of his parishioners. 

The Lutherans, just as anxious to get their church 
started, built it themselves and it was dedicated in 
1886. The members who built this church, also made 
every piece of furniture in it. Mid-way in the ceil- 
ing hangs a chandelier of surpassing beauty. 

Casual visitors will see practically nothing of un- 
usual interest in Ottenheim. At the cross roads there’s 
a tired old store, sagging under the weight of years, but 
still serving the public with packaged food, frozen 
fruit, light hardware, and soda pop. A tiny roofless 
schoolhouse with vacant-eyed windows is used for a 
woodshed. A few of the original pioneer cabins may 
be located in the countryside. Only the cemetery, with 
birthdates ranging back into the 17th Century remains 
unchanged. 

(See Pronger — page 32) 
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Old Bardstown, Ky., Courthouse, Scene of Lincoln’s “A 
House Divided Cannot Stand” Speech 
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EARLY AMERICAN 
FLAGS 


Our present-day Flag is the culmination of many 
earlier designs, having been finally arranged 
by President Taft in 1912 


By DAN E. FIX 


FEW PATRIOTS realize that at one time there 

were nearly as many versions of the U. 8. Flag 
as there were flagmakers. Due to a resolution passed 
by the Continental Congress, this was true for 136 
years. 

On June 14, 1777, a tired and discouraged Congress 
met for the purpose of deciding on a new flag for the 
Colonies. The reason: the Grand Union Flag, which 
the Continental Army carried had a Union Jack in its 
upper corner where today we have the 48 stars. We 
had severed ties with Great Britain. We wanted noth- 
ing reminiscent of our former allegiance with the 
Crown. 

For some reason, Congress spent little time on the 
decision. The war wasn’t going well. Perhaps its mem- 
bers weren’t altogether confident that we would find a 
great deal of use for a flag of our own. 

Casually, and without inspiration, Congress passed 
the following resolution: “Resolved that the flag of the 
United States be 13 stripes, alternate red and white; 
that the Union be 13 stars, white in a blue field, repre- 
senting a new constellation.” 

The resolution said nothing concerning the exact way 
the flag was to be made. What was the correct length 
and width of the red and white stripes? How should 
those 13 stars be arranged? And what size, in propor- 
tion, would the blue field be? 

Imaginations ran wild. Citizens at home and soldiers 
in the field began enthusiastically designing their own 
flags. And they made them in their own interpretation 
of the Congressional Resolution. Stars had anywhere 
from five to eight points each. They were arranged in 
rows, circles, and semi-circles. Some designers used a 
blue field in the form of an arch; others chose a square 
or rectangle. Each flagmaker proudly proclaimed that 
his version was the intended one. 

Some of these early flags have been preserved for us. 
For instance, there is one known as the Bennington 
Flag, which has a top and bottom stripe of white. Its 
field is enormous, spanning nine full stripes. On the 
field are 11 stars forming an arch over the numeral ’76. 
The remaining two stars occupy upper corners of the 
field. 

Then there is the long narrow flag which today hangs 
in the Statehouse at Annapolis, It is the one carried 
by the 3rd Maryland Regiment at the battle of Cow- 
pens in January, 1781. It has 12 stars arranged in a 
circle, its 13th star in the center. 

Another yet is the flag the North Carolina troops dis- 
played in the Battle of Guilford Courthouse on March 
15, 1781. Its stripes are red and blue. And it has blue 
stars on a white field. Each star has eight points. 

When the Revolutionary War ended, we still had no 
standard flag. 


In 1795 Kentucky and Vermont came into the Union 
and the flag was enlarged to 15 stars and 15 stripes. 
This was the Star Spangled Banner which inspired 
Francis Scott Key to write his famous Hymn. The 
original flag which flew throughout the night at Fort 
McHenry is still preserved in Smithsonian Institute. 

The 15-star, 15-stripe flag flew without controversy 
for more than 20 years. It was the flag carried by Lewis 
and Clark in their expedition across the continent, and 
was the flag planted by them on the shores of the Pacific 
in 1805. It was the same one which flew during the 
entire war of 1812. 

In 1818 five more states were admitted to the Union: 
Tennessee, Ohio, Louisana, Indiana, and Mississippi. 
This created an immediate problem. Should a stripe 
and a star be added for each of the new states? Our 
Congressional Flag Committee thought so. Other 
groups said no. The controversy raged. Then on the 
advice of Captain Reid, who had figured heroically in 
the War of 1812, it was decided to reduce the number 
of stripes to their original 13, and to add a star for 
each new state as it was admitted. 

This was acceptable. From there on, as states were 
admitted, stars were added. But still in no orderly 
manner. By 1912 the stars had increased to their pres- 
ent 48. It appeared unlikely that any new states would 
be added to the Union since state boundaries had ex- 
panded to the limits of our territorial borders. 

Finally President Taft ended the confusion that 
had been plaguing flagmakers since 1777. On October 
29, 1912, 136 years after the birth of our nation, a 
presidential order was issued specifying in detail how 
all future flags must be made. 

Thus ended the evolution of our flag. Like the land 
it represents, it has grown in beauty and significance 
through the years until today, wherever unfurled it 
stands as an indestructible symbol of hope, a promise 
to all of new strength, and a better tomorrow, in free- 
dom under law. 


Your flag and my flag, and how it flies today 

In your land and my land and half a world away! 

Rose-red and blood-red, the stripes forever gleam; 

Snow-white and soul-white—the good forebearers’ 
dream ; 

Sky-blue and true-blue, 
aright— 

The glorified guidon of the day, a shelter through 
the night. 
—Witevr D. Neseit, Your Flag and My Flag. 


with stars to gleam 


The Grand Union Flag, Forerunner of Present 
American Flag 


MYSTIC SEAPORT 


Connecticut's historic maritime museum recap- 
tures the glories of the Yankee Clipper triumphs 
the world around 


By RAYMOND SCHUESSLER 


"THE first pages of American history were written 

by mariners, and during the two centuries which 
followed Jamestown and Plymouth Rock the Nation’s 
development was practically the story of our seaports. 
Our fast-paced electronic world might have forgotten 
our seafaring heritage, but now we have a vivid re- 
minder at Mystic Seaport, Connecticut, where the 
Marine Historical Association has built a shrine com- 
memorating our maritime glory. 

It all began in 1941 when the 100-year-old whaler 
Charles W. Morgan, the only surviving Yankee wooden 
whaleship, was brought to her present berth at Mystic 
Seaport. Her coming was an inspiration to build a 
typical old New England seaport along the river bank. 

Today, Mystic Seaport occupies 20 acres of land on 
which five large museums tell the story of the Yankee 
at sea. 

Reconstructed are cobbled waterfront streets, sail 
loft, shipsmith shop, counting house, apothecary shop, 
modelmaker’s ship, ship carpenters’ shop, clockmaker’s 
shop, ropewalk, firehouse, spar shed, sail and rigging 
lofts, lobster shack; even the old schoolhouse, chapel 
and tavern. 


Along the waterfront are moored the ships. Besides 
the Charles W. Morgan, now being restored, is the 
oldest registered merchant vessel in this country, the 
schooner, Australia, Beside her, the square rigger, 
Joseph Conrad, which Alan Villiers once sailed around 
the world. 


The last of the side-wheel ferryboats, Brinckerhoof, 
with its walking-beam engine, lies in a simulated ferry 
slip. Beyond her is a river-front wharf stretching 150 
feet, to serve as docking place for visiting craft. 


Several boat sheds house all manner of small craft— 
many of the last surviving examples—fishing types, 
pulling boats, and early yachting designs. The last 
of the New England pinkys, the Regina M., is being 
rebuilt ; a Friendship sloop is close by, and a Hampton 
boat from Harpswell, Maine, the last of her kind. 

From the cloistered quiet of a Seventeenth Century 
kitchen, to the ringing sound of the anvil and the acrid 
smoke of the forge, the authentic touch of Colonial 
life is a part of the presentation. The ring of the 
caulker’s irons on the pinky’s hull, the smell of tarred 
rope in the rigger’s loft; the thud of ship carpenters’ 
mauls—all are authentic parts of a true old seaport. 

Visitors may have lunch at the large Galley, then 
walk through the museum buildings and follow the 
flagstone-paved walks through green lawns guarded 
by old anchor chains and huge iron trypots to the 
ships, which may be boarded. 

There is enough at Mystic to enable visitors to get 
a full glimpse of those adventuresome days and observe 
some of the actual conditions under which our sea- 
faring pioneers lived. 

The Stillman Building houses much sea lore. In 


the entrance is the carved doorway from the home of 
William Hogarth, English artist. Just inside, is a 
piece from the rudder of HMS Bounty, the mutiny 
ship of Captain William Bligh. Another case me- 
morializes Oliver Hazard Perry’s famous victory in 
the Battle of Lake Erie. 

Along the way are historic cannon, one of them 
captured at the siege of Louisburg in 1758. 

This Puritan area was first settled about 1654, Since 
all early New England settlements were on tide water, 
the sea and its coastal estuaries became the only 
means of commerce and transport. The farmer soon 
became a fisherman and then a builder of boats. The 
location was ideal—a flat shelving shore next to a 
deep protected waterway suitable for launching a ves- 
sel; and in the forests behind, good supplies of fine- 
grained white oak, thick cedars, lofty white pine and 
spruce, and tall white ash. In time, Mystic was to 
produce more noted captains, a greater tonnage of 
fine ships, and a larger number of important sailing 
records than any place of its size in the world. They 
came from all seas, the whalers and clippers, packets, 
smacks, coasters and yachts, transports, steamships 
and warships. 

There were giants in those days. Old records relate 
how Edmund Fanning, great explorer and sealer in 
the tiny Betsy took sealskins in the South Atlantic 
and traded them in China for silk and tea which he 
brought to New York. His voyage in 1797-99 ended 
up by having the Betsy hailed as the first American 
ship with an All-American crew to carry an American 
Flag around the world. 


Or take that great ship captain, J. Warren Holmes, 
who went to sea as cabin boy at 13. At 17 he was 
mate of a whaling ship. At 21 he was her Master. 
On his second voyage he was credited with having 
filled his ship with oil on the Arctic whaling ground 
in the remarkable time of 60 days. He sailed around 
the world three times and the Cape of Good Hope 16 
times. He retired at 84 with at least 70 years spent 
at sea. He made more than 80 trips around Cape 
Horn with the unmatched record of never having lost 
a ship or a member of his crew. He died in his 90’s 
in his bed at home. 

These are remarkable records when we thing of May- 
flower IT floundering about the Atlantic this year try- 
ing to duplicate the original voyage. 

Mystic Seaport is dedicated to perpetuating these 
values which stem from a line of achievement that 


The Charles W. Morgan, Oldest Schooner (Australia) Afloat, 
Mystic Seaport, Connecticut 
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required not only courage, hard work and imagina- 
tion, but perhaps above all, self reliance and a con- 
viction of individual responsibility. 

While Mystic Seaport is preserving physical heir- 
looms of a bygone era, the higher purpose of the res- 
toration is to perpetuate spiritual values. 

It is of inestimable value in giving the present and 
future generations a clearer picture of the basic hu- 
man elements, especially fortitude, which in the past 
helped establish a mighty nation and in the future 
must preserve it. 

It is because Americans fervently believe that there 
is such a message that Mystic Seaport has come into 
being. Here we are trying to preserve, as a vitalizing 
force in modern life an awareness of those early con- 
ditions. The pioneer’s daily life called for qualities 
of courage, and a willingness to accept hardships, that 
many have lost today. Our national greatness did not 
begin with men and women who asked timidly, Can 
this be done? It began rather with those who said 
boldly, We will do this! And about ninety days later 
the ship hove to from China, loaded to the gunnels 
with tea and spices and precious silks! 

Such is the inspiring story recaptured in Mystic 
Seaport. 

Our American merchant marine had only 202,000 
tons of bottoms afloat in 1789, but the year 1800 re- 
corded almost a million tons of U. S. shipping on the 
high seas (972,000 tons at the official Census), and 
this figure expanded steadily to 5,354,000 tons in 1860. 

The census of 1870 was the first to enumerate the 
total number of U. 8. vessels afloat—28,998 for that 
year. But the total tonnage now has dropped to 4,274,- 
000. Only 3,524 eraft in our fleet then were steam 
propelled ! 


—_ —— 


FORGOTTEN ITEMS 
IN U.S. HOME NEEDS 


Every American family requires half a ton of 
salt and three tons of steel each year! 


By WALTER S. STEELE 


HE average American family enjoys a higher stan- 

dard of living than any in the world, and this year’s 
gigantic shopping list contains such arresting items as 
half a ton of salt, almost three tons of steel, and half 
a ton of paper! 

Using average per-capita figures published by the 
Census Bureau, the duPont Company of Wilmington, 
Del., has calculated the family consumption averages 
for each of America’s 42-million households. 

Not all of these tonnages are consumed in the home, 
directly. Most of them will be processed by industry 
and delivered to the housewife in neat packages, tubes, 
or cans. 

A typical family of four will need 1,100 pounds of 
salt during the year, the national consumption rate 
being 275 pounds per person. Most of this will be 
used in factories to make such things as toothpaste, 


NATIONAL REPUBLIC 


Schaefer’s Spouter Tavern, the Last of the Wooden 
Whale Ships 


By 1900 ships had become larger, and our total 
stood at 23,333, with a few more than 7,000 under 
steam. But our total tonnage was still below the 
1860 top—only 5,165,000 tons. 

World War I forced a tremendous expansion in our 
merchant fleet, to 16,324,000 tons by 1920. By 1940 
we were back to 14-million gross tons afloat. World 
War II took us to a new high of 38,500,000 tons at the 
end of 1946. During the next decade we moth-balled 
8-million tons of merchant bottoms, and now operate 
roundly 30-million tons, only 40,000 tons of which 
still is under sail! 


shoe leather, dyes, photo products, and thousands of 
other commonplace things. 

“Salt is one of the indispensables in U. S. life, and 
its vital role in our daily lives points up the vast 
nature of all our needs. The basic needs of the aver- 
age American family are staggering, and the equip- 
ment which industry must use to properly serve these 
families is also huge. Business must be as big as its 
customers’ needs, or these needs will go unfilled.” 

Demand for goods and services has grown 60 tre- 
mendously over the last decade that U. 8. industry 
often has been hard pressed to keep pace with con- 
sumer appetites. 

Per capita consumption of textile fibers has risen 
from 24 pounds to over 36 pounds in the past two 
decades. The growth in man-made fibers has been 
rapid—from half a pound per person in 1925, when 
rayon was the only one, to over nine pounds last year, 
when there were many synthetics on the market. 

Likewise, the continuous growth of steel production 
means that the nation’s economy is using 1,400 pounds 
of steel per year for each person. 

Individual consumption of sulfuric acid, a tradi- 
tional index of industrial activity, has increased one 
and a half times since 1939. Last year the average 
American accounted for 181 pounds of this chemical 
through its many end uses, which range from house 
paint to fertilizers and the processing of steel and 
petroleum. 

Two basic industries, rubber and paper, illustrate 
the staggering difference between U. S. and foreign 

(See Home Nereps — page 32) 
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THE ENEMY WITHIN 
OUR GATES 


( REGISTERED TRADE MARK ) 


Concerning the Activities of Movements Tending 
To Undermine the Institutions of the Republic. 


Security Endangered By Red Forces 


The entire security system of the United States is 
being menaced by “a prodigious campaign of political 
subversion, clandestinely directed by a nation-wide 
apparatus of Communist agents,” according to the lat- 
est report issued by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. The Committee says that the 
essence of this campaign is the perversicn of our dem- 
ocratie processes of government, and it declares that 
if it continues unabated it promises the Kremlin a 
degree of success that never could have been achieved 
by the classic means of force and violence. 


The Committee report adds: “These facts were es- 
tablished beyond any contravention in a series of 
hearings conducted by the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in principal cities throughout the United 
States, to inquire into Communist political subversion. 
The principal subject of the committee’s investigation 
was the American Committee for Protection of For- 
eign Born, which has become the chief instrument of 
the Communist Party in its current efforts to destroy 
the Walter-McCarren Immigration and Nationality 
Act, the Internal Security Act, the Smith Act, and all 
other legislative and executive action aimed against 
the Kremlin’s conspiratorial organization in the 
United States.” 


This latest Committee document, entitled “Com- 
munist Political Subversion,” covers nearly 100 pages 
and is based upon testimony of scores of witnesses 
who appeared before the Committee in a series of hear- 
ings, and upon evidence contained in thousands of 
documents which have been obtained by the Com- 
mittee. 


The following six conclusions are drawn by the 
Committee: 


“1. Political subversion has become a paramount in- 
strument of the Communist Party’s program of con- 
quest in the United States. 


“2. The Communist Party, through the American 
Committee for Protection of Foreign Born and the 
affiliate organizations of the American Committee for 
Protection of Foreign Born has mobilized all of its 
resources to render ineffective the Immigration and 
Nationality Act and other legislation bearing upon 
the security of the United States. 

“3. By disguising its real purposes in fraudulently 
humane language, the Communist Party, through its 
affiliate organizations, succeeded in duping a great 
number of well-intentioned citizens into collaborating 
with the Communist Party in ignorance of its real 
objective. 

“4, Although various non-Communist organizations 
have advocated amendments to the Immigration and 


GOVERNMENT AGENTS SPY FOR RUSSIA 


Stephania Norvath, New York City Lady Police Under- 

ground Agent In Communist Party, Tells Senate Commit- 

tee of Red’s Rejoicings Over Supreme Court Rulings Set- 
ting Aside All Communist Convictions 


Nationality Act and other legislation concerning the 
security of the United States, the overwhelming mass 
of testimony and exhibits obtained by the Committee 
on Un-American Activities demonstrates that the 
spearhead of the overall drive for mutilation of this 
legislation is the Communist Party and its affiliates. 

“5. The Communist Party, through its camouflaged 
instruments of transmission, has subjected the plat- 
form committees of both major parties, State legisla- 
tures, and the Congress to letters, petitions, and per- 
sonal appeals designed to fabricate the impression that 
a broad, popular sentiment exists for debilitating the 
nation’s immigration and security system. 

“6. Many of the proposals made in the United 
States Congress for major changes in the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act and other security measures 


coincide with the expressed objectives of the Com- 
munist Party.” 


Americans In France Spy for Russia 


Officials of the Department of Justice are still hope- 
ful that arrangements can be made with the French 
Government for the extradition of George Zlatovski, 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt Arrives in Moscow with Sec- 
retary, Greeted by Embassy Employee 
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10 EX-WALL STREET BROKER AND WIFE SOVIET AGENTS 


47, and his wife, Jane Foster Zlatovski, 45, indicted 
by a Federal grand jury in New York on charges of 
spying for Russia. The couple is living in Paris. 


Zlatovski, of Minnesota, was a lieutenant in the 
U. 8. Army Intelligence section, while Mrs. Zlatovski, 
of California, worked in the United States Govern- 
ment Olfice of Strategic Services. 


The Zlatovskis went to Paris in 1949 where he took 
up studies under the G. I. Bill of Rights. 


The situation points up the conflict between Supreme 
Court decisions and America’s national security. The 
State Department, having certain information con- 
cerning the Zlatovskis, blocked issuance of a passport 
to Mrs. Zlatovski. But, District Judge Burnita Mat- 
thews ruled that the State Department’s disclosed 
objections “inadequate” and the State Department 
was therefore forced to issue the travel papers, or to 
publicly disclose its evidence involved others. 


Senator Roman L. Hruska (Nebr.) said that in this 
case, “the Secretary of State was forced to choose 
between producing its evidence or issuing a passport. 
He could not prejudice the security involved in the 
surveillance then going on and had no alternative.” 


Complications in extraditing the couple stem from 
the fact that the Franco-American extradition treaty 
of 1911 does not cover espionage as an extraditable 
offense. 


Escape Renounce American Citizenship 


William F. Thompkins, assistant U. 8. Attorney 
General, has been in Paris conferring with French 
authorities. There is a possibility that the couple 
might be liable for arrest under a 1927 French statute. 


It has also been indicated that the couple has been 
the subject of an investigation by French authorities, 
with the benefit of some information provided by the 
United States. 

An indictment charging Martha Dodd Stern and 
her husband, Alfred K. Stern, with espionage has been 
returned by a Federal Grand Jury in New York. 


The Communist activities of Mrs. Stern, who is the 
daughter of the late William E. Dodd, one-time Am- 
bassador to Germany, was brought to light by Boris 
Morros who was an under-cover agent for the U. 8. 
Government. 


The Sterns had earlier been subpoenaed as witnesses 
before a Grand Jury in New York, but fled to Mexico 
where other wealthy American sympathizers of the 
Red cause are presently hiding out. More recently, 
the Sterns showed up behind the Iron Curtain, reveal- 
ing they were now renouncing their American citizen- 
ship, thereby escaping American prosecution. 

The Federal Grand Jury indictment charges that 
they invested $130,000 in a “music publishing com- 
pany” bearing the name of the Boris Morros Music 
Company. The organization was to serve as a cover 
for their activities as spies in the United States for 
the Soviet Union, the indictment charges. It is further 
alleged that their extensive estate at Ridgefield, Con- 
necticut, was used frequently for meetings of Soviet 
agents. 


New Network of Reds 


The indictment reveals a complicated network of 
operators and co-conspirators. Indicted with the 
Sterns are Jack and Myra Soble, Jacob Albam and 
George and Jane (Foster) Zlatovski. The Sobles and 
Albam have already pleaded guilty and Mrs. Soble and 
Albam have been sentenced to 514 years each in prison. 


Elaine Kusnitz (right), One of Forty-one American 
Youth Defying State Department, Is Greeted in Peiping 
By Young Chinese Communists 


The Zlatovskis presently live in Paris and have re- 
fused to return to the United States. 

The Sterns have already been fined $50,000 for con- 
tempt of court for their previous refusal to answer a 
U.S.A. court subpoena, but the fine has never been 
collected. 

Soble was sent to the United States in 1941 and 
met Vassili Zubilin, Second Secretary of the Soviet 
Embassy in Washington. Zubilin contacted Morros, 
seeking employment for other Red agents. It was 
then that Zubilin and Morros contacted the Sterns, 
who agreed to provide the so-called “music company” 
with the money for its operation. Morros was to han- 
dle the legitimate end of the business in Hollywood, 
and Stern was to head the New York office, which the 
indictment says was the espionage front. 

Zlatovski of Minnesota, named in the indictment, 
was once an intelligence officer in the United States 
Army, and it is alleged that while in Europe he sup- 
plied the Russians with certain information concern- 
ing persons employed in Paris by the Economic Co- 
operation Administration, and his wife, Jane, a Cali- 
fornian, reportedly kept the Reds informed on person- 


(See Exemy — page 22) 


Dorothy (Dodd) Stern, Husband Alfred and Son, Arrive 
In Prague After Dodging U. S. Subpoena Indicted in NYC 
On Soviet Spying Charges 
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FOR—Fundamental Americanism; Constitutional Repre- 
sentative Government; Constructive National Policies. 


cCNATIONAL REPUBLIC EDITORIALS 


¢ AGAINST—All Subversive Movements Inimical to Amert- 


can Ideals, Traditions and Institutions 


Tur Supreme Covrr of West Ger- 
many on August 17 handed down an 


COMMUNISM 
OUTLAWED the Communist Party, hold 


ing the party unconstitutional, and seizing all its 
properties and equipment in the name of the Federal 
Republic “for purposes of the common good.” 

The decision also prohibits the establishment of 
“substitute organizations” to carry on Communist ac- 
tivities. This phase of the ruling effectively wipes out 
all fellow-traveler organizations doing Moscow’s work 
under false fronts. 

The German Supreme Court’s opinion of 375 type- 
written pages is now published and available in the 
United States. The decision is described by reputable 
authorities on world Communism as perhaps the most 
thorough historical indictment of the Bolsheviki con- 
spiracy ever compiled. 

“It documents in a manner never before accom- 
plished, Communist Party activities in subverting and 
frustrating constitutional government.” 

Judge Robert Morris, distinguished counsel of the 
Senate Internal Security subcommittee, describes the 
Bonn Court’s decision as “a refreshing and realistic 
juridical appraisal of the facts underlying the Com- 
munist conspiracy. . . . It is an important document, 
in view of the tendency of many courts in the Western 
Democracies, including the Supreme Court of the 
United States, to consider the Soviet organization to 
be little more than a debating society discussing ab- 
stract politics.” 

The decision makes clear that survival of constitu- 
tional, republican government depends upon effective 
measures to outlaw Communism. 

“The essential facts and basic reasoning apply to 
the United States and to all other Republics as fully 
as to Gemany, and will be ignored only at our con- 
tinuing and increasing peril.” 


Tue U. 8S. Socrau Security rolls now 
carry 10-million old-age pensioners, 


TEN MILLION 
ho d 540-milli th i 


dar year 1956 social security tax collections were $6.2- 
billion, and interest on the accumulated trust funds, 
$531-million. From this total income of $6.7-billion, 
the Government paid out $5.7-billion in pension bene- 
fits, plus $132-million for administrative expenses. 
These operations left only $900-million to be added to 
the trust fund, to cover future pension demands by 
men workers still under 65 years of age. For 1957, 
total benefits are estimated at $7-billion! 

The steady expansion of social security pensions, 
and the consequent tax burden, presents a challenging 
problem for the whole American economy. Under our 
steadily advancing average age, the social security 
pension rolls are expanding far faster than the trust- 
fund accumulations. Congress must take care, from 
this point forward, not to liberalize the social security 
benefits beyond the annual tax yield of the payroll 
deductions. 

Originally, in 1936, pensions were provided only for 


retired workers. The 1939 amendments extended pen- 
sions to survivors and dependents. The first monthly 
pension was paid to Miss Ida Fuller, of Ludlow, Vt., 
in January 1940. She is still receiving her pension. 
At the close of 1940 there were only 200,000 on the 
social security pension rolls. 

In July 1944 the pension rolls passed the million 
mark; and passed three-million in September 1950. 
The Congressional amendments of 1950 extended cov- 
erage to new groups, and raised all benefits, and by 
December 1952 there were 5-million monthly pension- 
ers on the rolls. 

Once again in 1954, Congress extended the coverage 
and increased benefits. By 1956 our pensioners num- 
bered 8-million. 

In the eighteen months since January 1956 another 
2-million persons have been added to the rolls, many 
under the 1956 amendments, which lowered the retire- 
ment age for women from 65 to 62 years, and provided 
life pensions for disabled workers at 50 years. 

This tendency to extend the coverage and increase 
monthly benefits by easy steps has, over the years, 
carried the burdens of the program far beyond the 
special payroll taxes now imposed. 

In this tendency, our American experience follows 
the classical pattern of welfare-state socialism. Once 
the people are relieved of their personal responsibilities 
of thrift, the political pressures for larger and larger 
government pensions prove irresistible. Socialism 
always feeds upon its own poverty. 


In only twenty years our social security system 
already is in the actuarial red. 

Only determined economic statesmanship during the 
next five years can make Federal social security a 
solvent reality. 

Perhaps the time has come to consider placing the 
whole scheme on a voluntary basis, thus freeing those 
who would prefer to manage their own thrift and re- 
tirement programs? 

DULLES’ A LITTLe more than two years ago—about 

the time of the abortive high-level Big 
FOLLY Four Conference at Geneva, Secretary of 

State Dulles assigned his special ambas- 
sador U. Alexis Johnson, to Geneva to open direct ex- 
ploratory negotiations with Wang Ping-nan, special 
envoy of Red China. They were to discuss the release 
of U. 8. prisoners in China. 

These special ambassadors now have met for - 
eight sessions. They began on August 1, 1955. The 
U. 8. prisoners still are in China. Each of the sixty- 
eight sessions has brought forth a brief press com- 
munique: “Today’s meeting brought no change in the 
deadlock.” 

Diplomacy evolved through the ages as a system of 
contacts between civilized peoples. To have two am- 
bassadors meeting 68 times over a period of two years 
without results surely is no service to peace, 

In our view, America would be served better by a 
firm repetition of the historic dictum so often demon- 
strated in our dealings with Moscow: 


“You can’t do business with Communism!” 
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Senator of Arkansas 
is performing a distinguished 
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ing labor unions, an economic cancer now gnawing at 
the very vitals of American security. 


One vest-pocket teamsters local in New York City, 
the testimony reveals, did not even maintain an office, 
but used a convenient jewelry workers local as a mail- 
ing address, This phantom teamsters unit was char- 
tered as Local No, 258. 


Another witness expressed complete indifference to- 
ward the indictments and court trials of Jimmy Hoffa, 
the teamsters’ big-time boss. Hoffa, he suggested 
boldly, could run the teamsters union as well from in- 
side the penitentiary as from the union office. 


Anthony Doria, of Milwaukee and Los Angeles, and 
formerly secretary-treasurer of the Allied Industrial 
Workers, acknowledged he kept tens of thousands of 
dollars in union funds in a private strong box in his 
office. He was never required to account to the union 
membership for either receipts or expenditures. He 
kept books on a sheet of paper locked in the personal 
strong box, but the box was “lost in the mountains of 
Arizona” some days before the Senate staff investiga- 
tors arrived in Los Angeles. 


The AFL-CIO National Executive Council has de- 
creed that any unioneer taking the Fifth Amendment 
before the Senate Committee “has no right to continue 
to hold office in his union.” Teamster Hoffa and his 
right bower, Harry Bridges of the ILWU, on the West 
Coast, are fighting AFL-CIO President George Meany 
on this code of ethics, on the ground that it creates 
“a substantial threat to liberty and the strength of 
the Union.” 


Such are the issues bobbing up as preparations go 
forward for the 1957 annual convention of the AFL- 
CIO, at Atlantie City, N. J., beginning December 5. 


Hoffa and his former boss, President David Beck, 
face expulsion from the labor federation, if Meany’s 
code of ethics prevails at Atiantie City. 


Meanwhile, Hoffa and Harry Bridges are drawing 
together in an effort to form a new international union 
comprising the expelled teamsters and the expelled 
longshoremen. The Harry Bridges’ group was booted 
out of the CIO in 1949 for Communism in both the 
leadership and the rank-and-file. The new look in 
labor house-cleaning now is for these two outlaw mobs 
to join hands in one big union outside the AFL-CIO. 


Johnny Dio (John Dioguardia) got a leave of ab- 
sence from penitentiary to appear before the McClellan 
Committee. His racket was to take over dormant 
teamster locals and vote them for Hoffa in the regional 
and national conventions. He was expelled by the 
AFL in 1954, by which time Hoffa was a rising power 
in the Dave Beck racket. 


On August 8, 1957, Dio invoked the Fifth Amend- 
ment 140 times in response to questions from the Sen- 
ators, relating to rum-running, tax evasion, and union 
racketeering. 

Doria defended Dio, and heatedly denounced provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley Act designed to drive Com- 
munists out of the American labor movement. 

Can mighty America protect herself against this 
scandalous corruption throughout organized labor? 

Deportation of alien racketeers and Communist la- 
bor unioneers appears to offer the most promising 
course. 
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IN A SPECIAL press conference on 
foreign aid appropriations August 
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which he said were demanded urgently for American 
security. . 

“Now let us remember,” he said, “mutual aid has 
no special pressure group supporting it. There is no 
particular organization in America that is making a 
living out of supporting mutual security. This is 
merely a case where the welfare of all of us is in- 
volved—every single one of us—and our children.” 

A report from the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations the same day challenges the State 
Department for publishing informally a series of pub- 
lic opinion polls, paid for out of the Secretary’s emer- 
gency fund, which purported to show that the foreign 
aid program is favored by 90 per cent of the American 
people. 

Representative Porter Hardy, Jr., (D-Va.) was 
chairman of the subcommittee which traced out the 
State Department’s public opinion guidance from the 
emergency fund. Over a period of fourteen years, he 
reported, the Department had spent $552,927 on polls— 
all certified by the Secretary of State, which precluded 
a later audit by the General Accounting Office. 


The polls were contracted to the National Opinion 
Research Center, Chicago. The secret results were 
transmitted confidentially to the State Department 
and the International Cooperation Administration. 
These two agencies then quietly “leaked” the results 
to the press services, television panelists, and such in- 
fluential newspapers as the Washington Star and the 
New York Times. 


“There is some satisfaction in observing that dur- 
ing the course of our investigation, the Department 
of State canceled its contract for these polls, and 
stated that if such polls were conducted in the future, 
they would not be paid for from emergency funds,” 
Congressman Hardy said in his covering summary of 
the committee’s report. 

Many tax-exempt foundations likewise carry on 
year-round propaganda in support of ever larger for- 
eign aid appropriations, particularly the Foreign 
Policy Association, the Ford Foundation, the Car- 
negie Endowment, the Rockefeller Foundation, and 
many others. 


The Hardy report emphasizes that the State Depart- 
ment’s polls were misinterpreted in the informal offi- 
cial summaries leaked to the press. 

“This misinterpretation, whether intentional or not, 
could lead readers of the memorandum to draw con- 
clusions contrary to fact. Similar misrepresentations, 
compounded over a long period, could lead to policy 
formulations based upon false assumptions as to what 
the public’s attitude was.” 

With all respect to the sincere and devoted efforts 
of President Eisenhower to achieve lasting peace, the 
record should be corrected to note that there is a very 
strong and active pressure group supporting foreign 
aid—in the State Department, and in the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration. 


“The decision of the Statehood Commission to play 
down the Communist problem has, in the opinion of 
many, been most unfortunate, and has been a source 
of gratification to the Communist apparatus through- 
out Hawaii.” 


—Hawatt Resipents’ ASSOCIATION. 


AMERICA'S 


FIRST LEGISLATURE 


Jamestown, Virginia, gave us our first legislative 
assembly of elected burgesses—the beginning of 
representative government in this hemisphere 


By GEORGE W. GRUPP 


SOON after Columbus discovered America, Europeans 

with adventure in their blood began to take a 
lively interest in the promise and possibilities of the 
New World. The rivalry between the great European 
powers was keen and fierce. Many adventurers per- 
ished because they were unfit for life in the widerness. 
In this epic struggle for territory, where was the first 
representative legislative assembly established in the 
Western Hemisphere? 

Under the terms of the first charter given to the 
Virginia Company on April 10, 1606, King James I 
granted that the settlers should “enjoy all liberties, 
franchises, and immunities . . . within this our realm 
of England.” 

In England, all of the adventurers who set out for 
America under this charter had the right to vote, and 
to take part in making the laws. But when they ar- 
rived in the wilderness of Virginia, they learned to 
their great dissatisfaction that they did not have the 
right to vote, or to take part in making the local laws. 
Instead, they were informed that they were governed 
by a council appointed and controlled by the Crown. 

These first En, “‘sh settlers could not even own land. 
All the fruits of tueir labor belonged to the company. 
They were, in reality, worse off than the poorest la- 
borer in England. This irritated the gentlemen ad- 
ventuers, especially since they had to be satisfied with 
the provisions meted out to them from the common 
storehouse. 

There was no incentive to put lazy men to work. 
And the industrious settlers soon realized that the 
lazy were fed and clothed as well as others. 


To add to this unhappy state of affairs, there soon 
were storehouse frauds. Edward Maria Wingfield had 
to be deposed as the first president of the local coun- 
cil. There was increasing bickering over the settle- 
ment’s leadership. 

Because of these and other disturbing conditions the 
company’s first charter was replaced by another on 
May 23, 1609. Under the new charter the Jamestown 
Council could sit once a week, or more often. It 
authorized the holding of four General Courts each 
year. And the Virginia Company was given “full 
power and authority to make such laws and ordinances 
for the good and welfare of the said plantations as to 
them, from time to time, should be thought requisite 
and meet,” provided these laws and ordinances were 
not contrary “to the laws and statutes of this our 
realm of England.” 

This concession was the forerunning shadow that a 
new world was in the making, and that popular right 
and royal prerogative were at issue. 

As the court sessions began, the foes of the abso- 
Intist theory soon engaged in turbulent discussions. 
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London was stirred by the noisy proceedings of the 
Jamestown Council of adventurers. The Spanish am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James warned the king 
that the “Virginia courts are but a seminary to a 
seditious parliament.” 


In this struggle the Virginia Company triumphed 
over the court party, and royal prerogative had to 
bow to popular rights. 

During the early stages of Virginia history Sir 
Thomas Gates succeeded Captain John Smith as gov- 
ernor. Gates introduced a code of martial law which 
was later strengthened by Lord Delaware and strictly 
enforced by Sir Thomas Dale. 

The Gates code gave the governor the power to rule 
by military law, with authority to hang a man with- 
out a jury trial. 

Dale was a stern soldier. If any séttler spoke 
against the code, he had a hole bored through his 
tongue. And if anyone refused to attend divine serv- 
ices he was put on short rations and whipped each 
day until he repented. These extreme measures, how- 
ever, were gradually relaxed as conditions at James- 
town became stabilized. 

With the passing of time Dale practically abolished 
the system of living out of the common storehouse. 
He gave to each settler a three acre plot of land. At 
the same time he allowed each settler a certain num- 
ber of days each year to cultivate his own garden with 
the privilege of selling, or personally consuming, the 
produce of his little acreage. 

This change in government lifted the spirits of the 
adventurers. Up to this time, no matter how hard 
they worked, nothing could be called their own. Now 
each had a little garden which he could control. 

Under the old system the settlers were so discour- 
aged they did not care much if they had the right to 
vote or not. But now, as property owners, they de- 
manded the rights of landowners. 

As a result, on November 26, 1618, the King author- 
ized the organization of a legislative assembly. On 
the night the king granted this permission a comet 
appeared in the vault of the universe. And it con- 
tinued to be visible until December 26, 1618. This 
heavenly sight awakened superstition in the hearts of 
seafaring men, so much so that Sir George Yeardley, 
the new governor of the Jamestown settlement, was 
unable to get passage until January 29, 1619. Then 
after a two and one half months’ voyage he arrived 
at Jamestown on April 19, 1619, with the “Magna 
Carta of Virginia.” 


First Meeting of the First Assembly in the United States 
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Two months later the popular right to vote was 
exercised in the New World in the election of Amer- 
ica’s first representatives to a legislative assembly— 
the first of its kind in the Western Hemisphere. 


The burgesses elected were: Captain William Powell 
and Ensign William Spence from James City; Samuel 
Harp and Samuel Jordan from Charles City; Thomas 
Dowse and John Palentine from Henricus City (Dutch 
Cap); Captain William Tucker and William Capp 
from Kicowtan (Hampton); Captain Thomas Graves 
and Walter Shelley from Smythe’s Hundred; John 
Boys and John Jackson from Martin’s Hundred; Cap- 
tain Thomas Pawlett and Mr. Gouraging from Argell’s 
Guifte; Ensign Rosingham and Mr. Jefferson from 
Flouer Dieu Hundred; Captain Christopher Lawns 
and Ensign Washer from Lawne’s Plantation (Isle of 
Wight) ; Captain Warde and Lt. Gibbs from Warde’s 
Plantation; and Thomas Davis and Robert Stacey 
from Martin’s Plantation. 


On the morning of July 30, 1619, the twenty-two 
newly elected burgesses; the members of the James- 
town Council consisting of Rev. Richard Bucks, Cap- 
tain Samuel Maycock, John Pory, Captain Nathaniel 
Powell, John Raolfe, Sir Francis Ward, and Rev. Will- 
iam Wickham; and Governor Sir George Yeardley 
with a guard of halberdiers dressed in the governor’s 
livery, marched through James City to the church. 


In the church Governor Yeardley sat in his accus- 
tomed place in the choir. The members of the James- 
town Council sat on both sides of the Governor. The 
Secretary of the Council and Speaker of the Assem- 
bly, John Pory, sat in front of the Governor. John 
Twine, the clerk, sat beside Pory, and Thomas Pierce, 
the sergeant at arms, stood at the bar ready for any 
service the assembly might require. 


Facing the Governor and his councillers and officers, 
the burgesses sat on benches with their hats on, as 
did all other members of this first American legisla- 
tive assembly. 


The session was opened with a prayer by the Rev. 
Richard Bucks, who petitioned God to guide and sanc- 
tify all of their proceedings to His glory and for the 
good of the plantations. 

Before the burgesses were formally admitted to the 
assembly they had to take an “Oath of Supremacy”— 
an oath of allegiance and loyalty. Next they had to 
prove their right to sit as members of the assembly. 


Two burgesses, John Boys and John Jackson, who 
were irregularly elected, were excluded from the as- 
sembly because Martin’s Hundred, by the terms of the 
patent was exempt from the form of government pre- 
scribed for the Jamestown settlement. 


After thus purging the roll, the assembly appointed 
committees. And these committees acted with dis- 
patch. Legislative matters referred to them were 
usually reported the next morning. 

The first legislative measure passed by the Virginia 
burgesses, according to a manuscript found by Thomas 
Jefferson among the papers of Sir John Randolph, 
provided: “That there shall be in every plantation, 
where the people come to meete for the worship of 
God, a house or room sequestered for that purpose, and 
not to be used for any temporal use whatsoever.” 

The second act passed by this first assembly, accord- 
ing to the Randolph document, provided: “That who- 
soever shall absent himselfe from divine services any 
Sunday without allowable excuse shall forfeite a 
pound of tobacco, and he that absenteth himselfe a 
month shall forfeite fifty pounds of tobacco.” 
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Monument to Captain John Smith at Jamestown, Virginia 


Other measures passed by this first assembly pro- 
vided for the establishment of a public granary, for 
restricting of trade with the Indians, for requiring 
each settler to have a fenced garden, for prohibiting 
swearing and drunkenness, and for the taking of a 
census. It also passed a measure which compelled 
every settler to plant corn. In addition it passed 
measures which provided for a system of weights and 
measures, for educational and religious instruction 
and for the mandatory recording of births, marriages 
and deaths. 

More than that, in its seven days of actual session, 
it enacted laws which fixed the price of tobacco at 
three shillings per weight pound for the best brand, 
and 18 pence per weight pound for the second best. 
It also passed measures which dealt with such mat- 
ters as the functions and powers of the church and 
clergy, military exemption, immunity of the burgesses 
during assembly sessions, taxation, the right of appeal, 
land surveying, the prohibition of price control on 
corn, and on a number of other matters. 

On Sunday August 1, 1619, when the assembly was 
not in session, Burgess Walter Shelley of Smythe’s 
Hundred died—the first American legislative repre- 
sentative to die in office. 

Three days later, August 4, 1619, the first American 
legislative assembly, because of the extreme heat, ad- 
journed until March 1, 1620. 

At the time this cradle of representative legislative 
assemblies in the Western Hemisphere was organized, 
there were about two thousand white settlers, in 
Virginia. 


ROYAL PROPHECY acl 


“T cannot conclude without mentioning how sen- 
sibly I feel the dismemberment of America from 
this Empire, and that I should be miserable indeed 
if I did not feel that no blame on that account can 
be laid at my door; and did I not also know that 
knavery seems to be so much the striking feature 
of its inhabitants that it may not, in the end, be 
an evil that they will become aliens to this King- 
dom.”—GerorGe III or Encianp (1782). 
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VIRGINIA'S 
HISTORIC SHRINES 


No other State covers the whole span of Amer- 
ican history for 350 years—a tour to enrich 
the life of the patriot. 


By EARLE W. GAGE 


‘TRULY has Virginia been called the Cradle of 
American History. The thrilling story opened long 
before the first colonists arrived, when only wigwams 
were seen along the rivers and ocean shores, when the 
region was a favorite hunting and fishing ground of 
the Indian, and often the battlefield between tribes. 

Today the visitor will find scarcely a reminder of 
the long-departed aborigines, though many points of 
interest show us where the first English colonists 
strove to gain a foothold in the New World; where 
the great leaders of the movement for independence 
and freedom were born—Washington, Jefferson, and 
Patrick Henry—where seme of the decisive battles of 
the Revolution were fought. The very atmosphere of 
Virginia fairly throbs with lively historic interest at 
every turn. 

The Old Dominion was the theatre of two great 
wars, the birthplace and cradle of statesmen, the land 
of adventure and romance. Almost every foot of old 
Virginia is hallowed ground. 


As though built with the purpose of drawing to- 
gether in a connected chain the decisive scattered 
events of more than 350 years, modern highways and 
railways penetrate every nook of this classic land, 
binding together its mountains and valleys, its homes 
and its battlefields, its cities and its ruins, and mak- 
ing possible the visitor’s tour with ease and dispatch. 
Motor cars now throb over wide, inviting highways, 
over mountain passes and through the fertile valleys so 
laboriously conquered by the first settlers more than 
three centuries ago. 

Only a short distance from Norfolk, on a point of 
land projecting into the Atlantic, we may stand on 
the same soil on which Captain John Smith and party 
of settlers stood and built the first crude homes in 
1608. Or we may pursue the same trail, comfortably 
seated in a motor car, that George Washington, in 
1753, followed as the bearer of dispatches from the 
Governor of Virginia to the commander of the French 
forces. Or we may travel the same route Washington 
took in 1754 when he marched through the Potomac 
Valley at the head of the Virginia Regiment, a cam- 
paign which inaugurated the French-Indian War. In 
1758 he led the advance with the Virginians, under 
command of General Forbes’ army, which captured 
Fort Duquesne, near present Pittsburgh. 

Staunton, a beautifully-located city, on the west 
side of the famous valley of Virginia, is the county 
seat of Augusta, one of the largest and mose produc- 
tive counties of the State. This city was named in 
honor of Lady Staunton, wife of Governor Gooch, and 
was incorporated in 1738. On June 4, 1781, the legis- 
lature of Virginia, driven out of Richmond by Bene- 
dict Arnold, took refuge in Charlottesville, and, on 
the appearance of Tarleton, adjourned to meet in 


Staunton, on June 7. The old church, which at one 
time served as Capitol of Virginia, and the birth- 
place of Woodrow Wilson, are major points of interest 
in Staunton. 

Charlottesville, the county seat of Albemarle, was 
the temporary capital of the State in 1782. It is situ- 
ated in one of the most fertile and picturesque sections 
of Virginia, one rich in historic associations. On 
Monticello Mountain, two miles east of the city, 
Thomas Jefferson lived, and here he lies buried. Near 
at hand are Ash Lawn, the farm of President Monroe, 
and Monroe Hill at the university, where he lived. 
Some miles away is the home of President Madison. 
The Hessian prisoners of the Revolutionary War were 
confined at The Barracks. Almost every hilltop in 
sight of the city is linked with some name famous in 
the Nation’s history; Penn Park, where William Wirt, 
the first attorney-general of the United States, lived; 
the old house once owned by Benjamin Franklin; the 
birthplace of Lewis and Clarke, the great explorers of 
the Louisiana Purchase and the Northwest, and Gen- 
eral George Rogers Clark, whose prowess secured to 
the Republic that rich domain northwest of the Ohio 
at the peace of 1783. The country around Charlottes- 
ville, in a radius of twenty miles, has produced more 
presidents, statesmen, jurists, and diplomats than any 
other similar area in the United States. 

The University of Virginia, the crowning project of 
Thomas Jefferson’s old age, which appears on the right 
at the western edge of the city, is one of the principal 
educational institutions of the South. Its buildings 
and unique architectural design, not unlike some old 
Italian monastery, are worthy of many hours of close 
inspection. 

Richmond, Virginia’s beautiful modern capital, is a 
must on the tour of every visitor. It is located on 
the historic James River, midway between the moun- 
tains and the sea, and stands on several hills at a 
point where the river breaks over the falls and unites 
with the tidal waters that come up through the harbor. 
Founded in 1737 by Colonel William Byrd, Richmond 
often has played a pivotal part in American history. 


If the visitor be of antiquarian taste, he may stand 
on the spot where rose the lodge of Powhatan, father 
of Pocahontas. At fancy’s call he may people the 
shores with Captain John Smith, Christopher New- 
port, and their associate pioneers who landed at 
Jamestown thirteen years before the arrival of the 
Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth, Mass. He may saunter 
into the old church which rang with Patrick Henry’s 
appeal to “Give me liberty, or give me death,” and 
recall one of the most critical scenes in all American 
history. He may walk the streets and highways beaten 
by the feet of Benedict Arnold’s troops in 1781, when 
they devastated the country and burned Richmond, 
which same thoroughfares later echoed the tread of 


Wakefield, Birthplace of George Washington 
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Washington’s and Lafayette’s troops, in movements 
which prefaced the surrender at Yorktown, to termi- 
nate the great struggle for independence. Of Con- 
federate memories and associations, every street has 
its share—every field was a camp during the terrible 
Civil War. 

The home of Jefferson Davis, President of the Con- 
federacy, is now a museum and contains a wonderful 
collection of Civil War relics. Another point of in- 
terest is the home of Chief Justice John Marshall. 

Williamsburg is the oldest incorporated city in 
America, and boasts having received its charter from 
royal hands. The first act for its settlement was 
passed in 1632. It was the seat of colonial govern- 
ment from 1699 to 1799, when the capital was estab- 
lished at Richmond. 

The College of William and Mary was founded in 
1692, and is the second oldest college in the United 
States. This is the alma mater of Monroe, Madison, 
and Tyler. George Washington was chancellor here. 
The hospital for the insane, founded in 1758, was the 
first of its kind in the New World. The courthouse, 
planned by Sir Christopher Wren, was also built in 
1769. Bruton larish Church, established in 1632, is 
the oldest English church in America. The Powder 
Horn, or Magazine, stands opposite the courthouse, 
and was built by Alexander Spotswood in 1714. 

Among the notable houses remaining are the resi- 
dence of Chancellor Wythe, the headquarters of Wash- 
ington in 1781; the house where Lafayette was enter- 
tained on the occasion of his last visit to America; 
and the “Six Chimney Lot,’ the home of Martha 
Washington when she was the Widow Custis. 

Seven miles west of Williamsburg are the ruins of 
Greenspring, the residence of Governor Sir William 
Berkeley; orto Bello, another famous spot, is nearby; 
and Yorktown, where Cornwallis surrendered his 
British Army, on October 19, 1781, is about twelve 
miles distant. 

Jamestown, seven miles southwest, is perhaps the 
most interesting of all historic places in old Virginia. 
Here, in May, 1607, was founded the first permanent 
English settlement in America, the seat of government 
until the capital was removed to Williamsburg. The 
only evidences of former occupation are the ivy-clad 
tower of the first Protestant Church built in the New 
World, the old burial ground around it, and the roof- 
less walls of the old Ambler Mansion. 

Hampton, with its quaint old church, also is sug- 
gestive of colonial days. Here, 350 years ago, landed 
Captain John Smith and his hardy crew, and here was 
established, in 1634, the first free school in America. 
On the right bank of the Elizabeth River, Norfolk was 
founded in 1680, and is rich in colonial and Revolu- 
tionary history. The old St. Paul’s Church is a special 
object of interest, having stood through trials of wars, 
fire and pestilence. 

In the ancient city of Alexandria, which once strug- 
gled for supremacy as the Nation’s Capital, we find 
much of historic interest in old colonial homes, and in 
Christ Church, where Washington worshipped. Mount 
Vernon, home of Washington, is now a national shrine, 
and the homestead and outbuildings are intact. The 
barn is built of brick imported from England. The 
Washington family burying ground contains the tomb 
of George Washington. Here, to the west, inspiring 
vistas survey Arlington. Lee’s old home, now a beau- 
tiful cemetery where repose thousands of the nation’s 
brave and illustrous dead, and nearby, historic Fort 
Myer. 

In Alexandria the old quarters of the volunteer fire 
company, established in 1774, of which Washington 
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The Oldest Serpentine Walls in America, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia 


was a member, still stands in well-preserved condition. 
In Gadsby’s Inn, now a hotel, Washington recruited 
his first company of provincial troops, authorized by 
Governor Dinwiddie, with which he fought the Battle 
of Great Meadows. In the ballroom of the hotel, in 
1798, was held the first celebration of Washington’s 
birthday. From the steps of the same building Wash- 
ington gave his last military command to the Alex- 
andria Light Infantry Blues, his bodyguard during 
the Revolution; and here, less than a month before his 
death, he cast his last ballot. 

Virginia was named in honor of Queen Elizabeth I, 
the Virgin Queen of England. The Colony is credited 
with having established the first representative gov- 
ernment in the Western Hemisphere—her House of 
Burgesses, in 1619 

In the early 1770’s, Virginia became the center of 
American resistance to the English stamp tax, and 
provided much of the leadership which culminated in 
the Independence Movement. 

The birthplace of eight presidents of the U. S., Vir- 
ginia stands alone in her proud claim, “Mother of 
Presidents.” Her soil gave the Nation the historic 
leadership of Washington, Jefferson, Monroe, Madison, 
Tyler, William H. Harrison, Taylor, and Woodrow 
Wilson. Although the last three presidents in this 
list had moved to other States before being nominated, 
Virginia yet was their proud native land. The State 
also was the birthplace of General Robert E, Lee. The 
Lee homestead is an historic shrine at Stratford, as is 
the General’s grave at Lexington. 

Although only 35th in rank among the States in 
point of size, Virginia nevertheless is 15th in popula- 
tion. Her total area of 40,815 square miles is only a 
little less than Pennsylvania’s 45,333 square miles, 
often thought of as one of our larger States. 

In recent years, Virginia has shown remarkable 
progress in both industry and agriculture. She is our 
fourth largest tobacco producer, and is world famous 
for her apples, peaches, Smithfield hams, turkeys, and 
thoroughbred horses. 

The State motto is Sic Semper Tyrannis—“Thus 
Always to Tyrants.” 

Her State flower is the beautiful American dogwood, 
and the State bird, the proud Cardinal. 

The world-famous Skyline Drive traces 107 miles 
through Shenandoah National Park. 

Virginia boasts 45 institutions of higher education. 


COACOOCHEE -- THE 


WILD CAT 


An authentic episode from Zachary Taylor's long 
war with the Seminoles in Florida, 1835-41 


By LT. COL. HARRY W. CAYGILL 


(U.S.A, Retired) 


RINCE COACOOCHEE, aptly named the Wild Cat, 

was born about 1808 on the shores of Lake Apopka 
in central Florida. “My father, King Philip, told me,” 
he related, “that I was made of the sands of Florida, 
and that when I was placed in the ground, the Semi- 
noles would dance and sing around my grave.” 

For a full decade the white men had been per- 
sistent in their demands that the Florida red men for- 
sake their homes and hunting grounds for reserva- 
tions across the Mississippi. Coacoochee cast his lot 
with the younger braves who, in defiance of some of 
the elderly chiefs, were fanatic in their opposition to 
migration. 

When the Government at length decided to employ 
military foree to effect the transfer, the Seminoles 
unsheathed their scalping knives, brandished their 
torches and took to the war path. 

When in late December, 1835, the first soldier was 
ambushed, the first cabin burned, Coacoochee was 
headman of a war party of 250 braves. Only 27 years 
of age, he was described as “5 feet 8 inches in height, 
well proportioned with limbs of perfect symmetry, his 
eyes dark, full and expressive and his countenance 
youthful and pleasing, his voice clear and soft, his 
mind active and ingenious.” 

Faithful subchief to the famed warlord, Osceola, the 
Wild Cat first ranged and ravaged the St. Johns 
River area to the very gates of territorized, refugee- 
crowded St. Augustine. He gradually extended his 
depredations until red flames by night and lazy spirals 
of smoke by day told of the waste of plantations along 
the Atlantic seaboard from the Georgia line clear down 
to the Florida Keys. 

In October, 1837, Osceola, Coacoochee and 80 braves 
were surrounded, disarmed and seized by dragoons 
while holding a peace “talk” under a flag of truce. 
The captives were escorted by the horsemen through 
the gaping crowds that lined St. Augustine’s streets 
to the river front bastion, then called Fort Marion. 
The Wild Cat’s headdress was a waving plume of 
white crane feathers bound by a silver band. “Coacoo- 
chee,” reported the St. Augustine Herald, “was 
mounted on a spirited horse. Attired in his native 
costume, he rode through town with a great deal .of 
savage grace aud majesty.” 

There arose a deep sigh of relief throughout the 
whole of Florida Territory. With Osceola and the 
Wild Cat imprisoned, surely an end was in sight to 
the sorry war now nearly two years old. 

Coacoochee had other ideas! While the brooding, 
fever-stricken Osceola and some of the elders sunned 
themselves in the fort’s stone-flagged quadrangle, pon- 
dering their fate at the hands of their captors, the 


Wild Cat and his medicine man, Talmus Hadjo, were 
thinning their bodies with reducing herbs known only 
to the Indians. They made a rope from the forage 
bags which held their straw bedding. On a pitch- 
black night the two Indians made a miraculous escape 
from the ancient Spanish fortress, by squirming them- 
selves cat-like through an embrasure only nine inches 
wide, then clambering 25 feet down the crude rope 
into a long abandoned moat. 

Osceola was soon to die. Then the agile Wild Cat 
donned the chieftain’s martial mantle, rejoined the 
leaderless, dispirited tribesmen and revived their 
waning hopes. Less than four weeks after his flight 
from the St. Augustine prison, the Seminole prince 
was to be found more than 200 miles to the south, play- 
ing a valiant role in a gory three-hour Christmas Day 
battle against the troops of Colonel Zachary Taylor 
on the northern tip of Lake Okeechobee. 

Coacoochee’s war party was “here today, there to- 
morrow.” No sooner was he reported “cornered” on 
the Gulf coast than his piercing warhoop would be 
terrifying the Atlantic coast. “He was by far the 
most dangerous chieftain in the field,” wrote a con- 
temporary historian. “War to him was a pastime. He 
delighted in the excitement as a hunter in pursuit of 
game. Often when pursued through deep swamps he 
would turn and laugh and jeer at the soldiers floun- 
dering through the mud and water, whilst his own 
lithe figure skimmed easily through. His was the 
fleetness of the deer, defying pursuit.” 

On a bright May morning in 1840, when the seem- 
ingly-endless Florida War was well into its fifth year, 
the Wild Cat had last been heard from near the mouth 
of the Withlacoochee River, which flows into the Gulf 
of Mexico. A company of Shakespearean players chose 
this seemingly safe day to travel from the steamboat 
landing at Picolata on the St. Johns River to St. 
Augustine for an engagement. A stage coach carry- 
ing some of the company’s male members and the 
troupe’s costumes had reached a point on the old 
Spanish trail only seven miles west of the city. 

Suddenly from the palmetto thickets the Wild Cat 
and 20 whooping warriors swooped down upon the 
wagon. Four of the riders were killed. The Indians 
plundered the theatrical paraphernalia. Such finery, 
no Seminole eye had ever beheld. Coacoochee, the 
exuberant prince, appropriated to himself the gar- 
ments of Hamlet, the melancholic Danish prince. The 
rest of the colorful Shakespearean wardrobe he alloted 
to the subchiefs and braves in order of redskin rank. 

At about noon of March 5, 1841, there was an air 
of nervous expectancy around Fort Cummings, a 


Massive Walls of Fort Marion (Castillo de San Marcos) 
Over Which Coachoochee Escaped 
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lonely log stockade on the Peace River. Coacoochee 
was expected for a parley. In a skirmish some months 
before, the Wild Cat’s comely 10-year old daughter 
had been taken captive. It was the belief of the sa- 
gacious Colonel William J. Worth that the warlord 
would consent to a peace talk on the promise of his 
child’s release. 

A Seminole friendly to our troops had tracked the 
Wild Cat to his refuge in the Big Cypress Swamp. 
The courier had returned bearing eight sticks denot- 
ing that Coacoochee would arrive in that many days. 
This was the momentous eighth day. 


Colonel Worth had decided that the chieftain was 
to be impressed by all the pomp and circumstance pos- 
sible in a wilderness setting. Officers’ dark blue tunics 
and cockaded hats were immaculate. Gold epaulets 
and silver-plated saber scabbards gleamed. Infantry- 
men and artillerymen of the garrison had diligently 
cleaned their own high-collar, sky-blue uniforms with 
the white and red facings. The Shawnees were in 
their gaudiest array. 

The sentry at the stockade’s gate cried: “Here 
come the Ind...No.,. Yesss... Yes, it’s them all 
right. Here come the Indians!” Colonel Worth and 
his staff scrambled for their benches in front of the 
headquarters tent. Soldiers quickly formed in com- 
pany front, bayonets fixed and glittering in the noon- 
day sun. Fifers and drummers struck up a lively 
march. 


Through the gate stalked Prince Coacoochee in the 
garb of Prince Hamlet, black doublet, nodding plumes 
and all. A discreet pace to his right rear walked 
Horatio, who resembled some what the medicine man, 
Talmus Hadjo. At the dusky Hamlet’s left rear strode, 
with all the dignity of a monarch of the mangroves, a 
rotund Richard III. That trio was followed by a 
swaggering male Ophelia accompanied by a swarthy 
Romeo. Bringing up the rear were three characters 
out of the past, one in Roman toga, the other two in 
feathered hats, velvet coats—and moccasins, 


A captain chortled; then guffawed. Colonel Worth 
turned to the indiscreet officer with a dark scowl. 

The Prince Coacoochee was not one to brook levity. 
He stopped short, indignation in his eye. He raised 
his right arm; his bespangled retinue stopped short. 
Prospects for a peace powwow on the Peace River 
were dim. 

There came running from a tent, hair flying, a 10- 
year-old olive-skinned girl. Behind her lumbered a 
fat, wailing squaw. The Wild Cat’s daughter clutched 
her father’s Danish raiment. “Tears seldom give ut- 
terance to the impulses of an Indian’s heart,” wrote 
an eye-witness, “but Coacoochee wept.” 

“I was in hopes I should be killed in battle,” the 
Wild Cat was later to tell Colonel Worth, “but a bul- 
let never would touch me. I had rather be killed by a 
white man in Florida than die in Ark-an-sas. But 
the white men are too strong for us. They make 
powder; we cannot. I could live like a wolf, but our 
women and children suffer when driven from swamp 
to swamp.” And Coacoochee gazed down at his child. 

It was useless for red man to fight white man any 
longer. His band had been diminished and scattered 
by the movements of the sdaldiers. He would go back 
into the “Big Glades” and try, promised the prince, to 
have what remained of his people assembled for an- 
other talk by the time of the green corn dance in 
June. He would visit the commander at Fort Pierce 
often before that time to prove his sincerity. 

Colonel and prince shook hands. Then grasping his 
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Prince Coachoochee 


daughter’s fingers, the resplendent Indian-Dane led 
his pensive followers out of the fort and headed for 
the sawgrass prairies of the Everglades. 

The Wild Cat did make frequent visits to Fort 
Pierce during the ensuing months. He gladly ac- 
cepted offers of food—and whiskey. Coacoochee’s story 
never varied. His frightened people had been so widely 
dispersed that he had trouble locating even families, 
much less assembling his whole band. If the officers 
would give him provisions and clothing to take to the 
impoverished red men, maybe the gifts would cause 
them to lend more favorable ear to migration. 

The time for the green corn dance had come and 
gone. The fort’s commander, Major Childs, was be- 
coming suspicious. Reports were reaching him that 
after each of Coacoochee’s visits to Fort Pierce, his 
followers retreated even further into the impenetrable 
interior. 

Major Childs reported his suspicions to his super- 
visors. He was ordered to seize the Wild Cat on his 
next visit to Fort Pierce. It fell to the lot of a red- 
headed subaltern just a few months out of West 
Point to arrest the prince in mid-June. Coacoochee 
put up only forensic resistance. “It is absurd any 
longer to call this a war,” stated the chieftain’s captor, 
2nd Lt. William Tecumseh Sherman. 

Coacoochee was placed in irons, put on a schooner 
and started off on the long trans-Mississippi journey 
via New Orleans. 

Word reached Colonel Worth of the Wild Cat’s seiz- 
ure; he ordered his return to Florida at once. The 
prison ship dropped anchor off Fort Brooke on Tampa 
Bay the morning of July 4, 1841. At high noon the 
schooner opened her batteries with the customary In- 
dependence Day salute. The manacled Seminole 
asked: “Why are the big guns firing?” Officers 
turned their heads in embarrassed silence. 

The Wild Cat was brought ashore. Colonel Worth 
asked: “Your promises to me at Fort Cummings, 
Coacoochee?” The prince smiled wanly. This time 
he would keep his word. But his people would have 
a to do with a shackled chief. The irons were 
struck. 


(See Witp Car — page 32) 
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OLDER PEOPLE 
NEED EMPLOYMENT 


Compulsory retirement at 65 years of age kills 
many people long before their time 


By HELEN S. NEAL 


| 


Hew to extend the economic independence of our 

every-increasing group of older people is one of 
today’s major social problems. A wealth of experi- 
ence and know-how goes to waste when we fix an 
arbitrary retirement age. 

It was 87 years ago, in 1870, that the age of 65 was 
adopted by the railroad retirement system. This was 
repeated 23 years ago in the social security law, but 
is now being questioned in the light of our longer life 
expectancy. 

Back in 1900, some 30 years after the age of 65 was 
adopted, our average life expectancy was 47 years, 
and only one in 25 people was 65 or over. By 1950 
average life expectancy had risen to 68, a figure which 
is steadily going up, and one in 12 was 65 or over. 

In Sacramento, California, there is a new approach. 
The welfare department cooperates with the employ- 
ment office to help older people find jobs. More elderly 
are kept employed. As a result, a smaller group is re- 
ceiving State aid, and a larger group is contributing 
taxes. 

The advisory committee of the New York State Leg- 
islature, set up in 1949, concluded that the tendency 
to consider everyone 65 as “old” is non-scientific and 
invalid. The arbitrary age limit is doing much eco- 
nomic mischief, and great harm to millions of indi- 
viduals, since many of 65 years are still active and 
want to be working. 

Counseling with older men has proved very success- 
ful in Toronto. Another group has obtained many jobs 
for the elderly is St. Petersburg, Florida, 

The British Ministry of Labour’s advisory commit- 
tee tries constantly to erase unjustifiable age barriers, 
which make workers retire against their will and be- 
fore their full economic potential is realized. The 
result of enforced retirement may be hardship to the 
individual and economic loss to the country. Students 
of this problem attach utmost importance to efforts 
to continue older persons in work for which they are 
still fit and able, and urge that capacity and not age 
should be the criterion in all employment. - 

Britain is relaxing age specifications, permitting 
older people to work, encouraging all who can to do 
so. Although they permit men of 65 and women of 60 
to retire, they allow pensions without a retirement 
condition to begin at 70 for men, and 65 for women. 
The British Medical Magazine has taken a stand 
against enforced retirement, which it describes as not 
humane from the standpoint of either psychology or 
economics, since it “hastens people across the thres- 
hold of age.” 

Despite greater apparent provisions for age bene- 
fits, pension values are impaired by inflated costs. 
Consequently workers resist the idea of retiring. An- 
other factor causing resistance is the abrupt change 
of schedule from the working world to complete re- 


tirement. This has led some companies to set up pre- 
retirement programs offering part-time employment 
between 65 and 75. 

The shocks of retirement include the dropping off 
of income, losing a vital sense of status, having little 
or nothing to occupy time, and being cut off from the 
social contacts of the job. A worker who desires to go 
on, and is able, should be allowed to do so. An east- 
ern U. 8. survey among workers over 65 in one line 
of work showed 90 per cent preferred to continue work 
because it was “stimulating” and made them “feel 
alive.” 

Dr. L. L. Thurstone, noted psychologist at the uni- 
versity of North Carolina, reported to the National 
Academy of Science, that mental ability rate studies 
should make it possible to adjust retirement ages for 
different types of work. 

When the Government, a few years ago, sought re- 
tired experts 65 and over to help with the defense 
program, the drive was striking evidence that older 
peoples’ abilities are needed in every line of endeavor. 

We permit and require older men to head govern- 
ments. Examine this list: 


Government Leaders Now in Office Age 
President Cortines of Mexico_____ 65 
St. Laurent of 15 
Chancellor Adenauer of West Germany__-_-_--_-_- 81 
President Paasikivi of Finland___ 87 
President Koerner of Austria 84 
President Einaudi of Italy _82 
Yoshida of 79 
President Syngman Rhee of Korea. 82 
Chiang Kai-shek of China 70 
Haile Selassie of Ethopia__----- 65 
King Gustav VI of Sweden__- 75 
King Haakon VII of Norway (recently deceased) __85 
Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion of Israel_______ 71 


ECONOMY FACTS 


In looking back over the records of govern- 
ment spending covering the past 25 years, I 
recently found these facts: 

In President Hoover’s last year in office, 
1932, Federal outlays totaled less than $4 bil- 
lion a year. . . . He was the only president in 
history to leave office with fewer Federal em- 
ployees than when he went in... . 

The Federal debt in 1932 was approximately 
$22 billion. . . . Today it is $275 billion, a rise 
of more than $250 billion in 25 years, or an 
average of $10 billion a year. .. . Interest on 
today’s debt takes more than 10 per cent of 
the Government’s tax income. 

We have increased the Federal civilian pay- 
roll from 575,000 to 2,500,000 employees, and 
increased their annual pay from less than $1 
billion 25 years ago to more than $10 billion 
today. 

Up to 1932 (Hoover Administration), this 
country was practically on a pay-as-you-go 

‘basis. After that, beginning with the New Deal, 
our economic balance went haywire. The by- 
gone years may be ridiculed by some as the 
“horse-and-buggy era,” but they were the days 
of frugality, thrift and work. 

—ConcGressMAN WILSON, Indiana. 
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Adding the populations of the 13 countries gov- 
erned by the above leaders, all of whom are 65 or 
over, the total number of people governed by them is 
one billion—almost half the world’s total population! 
It is noteworthy that nine are over 70 and six over 
80 years of age. 


Spiritual Leaders Age 
Aga Khan (recently deceased) __.80 


Dr. G. F. Fisher, Archbishop of Canterbury _ 70 
Other Leaders Still Active 


Sir Winston Churchill 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer 82 
Herbert Hoover 83 
Harry Truman 
General MacArthur __76 


Dr. Nathan Shock, national expert on aging, says 
there is no basis to believe older workers, as some 
have thought, are more accident prone. In England 
the national accident insurance payments have been 
nearly twice as high for workers unier 30, as for 
those over 60. In New York the legislative advisory 
committee found that older workers tend to have 
fewer serious accidents than younger ones. 

The Massachusetts law has given more attention to 
fighting discrimination against those between 45 and 
65 than to the needs of those over 65. The New York 
committee further points out that in a study of 3,000 
workers of a certain industry, the older workers re- 
ceived quite as many ratings “above average” in abil- 
ity, attendance, and attitude, as did younger workers, 
and were far less often, than younger workers, dis- 
charged for incompetence. In another industry in 
New York the older workers earned more bonuses 
through the suggestions system. Their suggestions 
resulted in greater profits, greater efficiency, and 
greater value for the company. 

Union contracts which involve employers in a 
blanket non-contributory pension system often work 
against the hiring of the elderly. Dr. Shock believes 
the solution is to develop special jobs that can be 
filled by older workers. Re-design the jobs in indus- 
try to give work for a maturing population, is the solu- 
tion offered by textile workers research director, Solo- 
mon Barkin. 

Companies that want to retire their workers at a 
specified age sometimes argue that abilities decline. 
Then why select the 60’s and 70’s, since physio'ogists 
tell us the back muscles begin a gradual decline from 
the age of 36? 

Hand strength and dexterity are barely affected by 
age. Standing for a long time, or sitting with the 
back unsupported, does cause strain with age, but 
many positions require neither. Skillfu! han! work 
and clerical skills are less affected than ordinary hand 
labor or speed. 

Experience, reliability and judgment easily offset 
the slight decline in strength and speed. 

One noted doctor has said that a person who looks 
forward to years of complete leisure is already dead. 


Compulsory retirement is biologically cruel. Gon- 


tinning mental and physical work helps the body to 
ward off the impairments of age. 

What a tragedy of waste results when we deprive 
ourselves of the experience and the teste] capacity of 
brains that have been running railroads, banks, law 
offices, factories, oil companies, office buildings, col- 
After retire- 


leges, hospitals, and communications. 
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OPEN LETTER TO THE SUPREME COURT 


“As I read constitutional law, it is the ex- 
clusive province of the Congress, and not the 
Supreme Court, to define what constitutes a 
crime against the security of this country. The 
power of punishing Communists is vested in 
the legislative branch, and not in the judicial 
department.” 


W. KEennepby, County Attorney, 
Los Angeles County, Calif., June 29, 1957. 


ment, golf, fishing and reading will not use these great 
capacities sufficiently. 

If the program for taking on new workers requires 
changes, why not shorten the hours for older workers, 
and gradually permit them longer vacations? It is 
time to stop enforcing early retirement, cruelly, with- 
out so much as an aptitude test to determine the work- 
er’s present value. Some might wish and be ready to 
retire by 65, but far more would be found eager and 
able to continue working. 

On June 25, 1956, Dr. Richard Young of North- 
western University Medical School, told a symposium 
on chronic illness “men should be allowed to keep work- 
ing until they are 80 years of age, or older. . . . Retire- 
ment at 65 is illogical . . . no regard is given to per- 
sonal desires, needs, and productive capacity.” 

Personnel directors in many large plants have dis- 
covered that a considerable number of older workers 
is absolutely necessary to maintain wholesome and un- 
excitable morale in the shop. A large group of younger 
persons, without the calming anu stabilizing placidity 
of the more experienced men and women, often tend to 
go off on mob tangents of rumor or frenzy-sit-downs, 
slow-downs, excited demonstrations of temper or frus- 
tration. But where a normal sprinkling of older heads 
mingle with the exuberant youths, calmer counsels pre- 
vail, and the temper of the plant is generally steadier 
and far less erratic. 
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HISTORIC 
CHARLOTTE MINT 


When North Carolina was our greatest gold State 
the Charlotte Mint was an economic hub! 


By MINNIE MAY THAYER 


A BEAUTIFUL old building which stands in Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, though now removed from 
its original site, and perhaps unknown to many out- 


siders, long has been a landmark of historic interest 
and pride. 


This building was once the first branch Mint in 
America, a unit of the original United States Mint in 
Philadelphia. It formerly stood for many years near 
the center of the city, on West Trade Street. Over 
the front facade, and above the two Greek entrance 
columns, is a large bronze American eagle which had 


very appropriately adorned the building when first 
used as a Mint. 


The Charlotte Mint was opened in 1837, to serve the 
gold-producing regions of the Southern Appalachian 
area, which at that time comprised the only consid- 
erable gold mining territory in the United States. Its 
style belongs to that period in American architecture 
known as the Greek Revival. The architect was Will- 
iam Strickland, who was famous as the designer of 
the Mint and Custom House at Philadelphia. 


Gold had been discovered in North Carolina at an 
early period. In 1799 a gold nugget weighing 17 
pounds was found in Cabarrus County, and resulted 
in a tremendous gold rush in the early 1800s. By 
1849, when California discovered gold, it is said that 
more gold was found in North Carolina than in any 


other State. Several gold mines are still in operation 
there. 


The Charlotte Mint was for 25 years an important 
arm of the Treasury. Some $5-million were coined 
there between 18387 and 1861. In 1844 the building 


was almost completely destroyed by fire, but was re- 
built two years later. 


Some of the State’s most prominent citizens have 
been connected with the Mint. Its first superinten- 
dent was Colonel John H. Wheeler, who wrote Wheel- 
er’s History of North Carolina. After the War Be- 
tween the States, coinage was discontinued, but the 
old Mint was reopened as an Assay Office, and con- 
tinued as such until 1913. Its first Assayer was Dr. 
John H. Gibbon. Other Assayers were Stuart W. 
Cramer, Colonel Burgess Gaither, James O. Osborne. 
Julius Hoke, Calvin Cowles, George D. Kirby Pope 
and W. 8S. Pearson. 


In 1901 Thomas A. Edison visited Charlotte to con- 
duct experiments in extracting gold from ore. He 


occupied the building for several months before finally 
abandoning his project. 


During the first World War the building was occu- 
pied by the Red Cross, and as a club house for the 
Charlotte Woman’s Club. 


In 1932 the Government ordered demolition of the 
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building to make way for a new wing to the post 
office, adjoining the Mint property. 

Residents of Charlotte who were interested in local 
history were shocked into action over the thought of 
losing the beautiful old Mint, which had been a show 
place for almost a century and had become so much 
a part of the city’s life and tradition. Whereupon a 
movement for its preservation was launched. But 
during the depression years it was not an easy matter 
to raise the money necessary to maintain the building 
on its original site. In 1933 the building was torn 
down—but not destroyed. Money finally was raised 
to buy the material and plans drawn for its recon- 
struction. A site was purchased at 501 Hempstead 
Place, a beautiful residential section of the city. The 
restoration began in 1934 as a ‘VPA project. 

In October 1936 the Mint Museum of Art was for- 
‘mally opened. And there it stands today, just as in 
former years, the reconstructed old Mint—in a new 
location. The American eagle with wings spread oc- 
cupies its original place above the entrance, 

On exhibit inside are many splendid works of art. 
Another section of the museum is devoted to old 
coins, reminders of the historic old Mint. 

Charlotte is happy with these fine new possessions— 
the Mint that made history, now housing a stately 
Museum of Art. 

Although the Charlotte Mint no longer is a unit of 
the Treasury Department’s Bureau of the Mint, that 
agency still maintains three operating units in Phila- 
delphia, Denver and San Francisco. In addition, it 
maintains the historic essay office in New York, where 
all metal bullion is weighed and valued, plus the great 
gold depository at Fort Knox, Ky., and a like gigantic 
underground safe for silver bullion at West Point, 
New York. 

The Mint of the U. S. was established by an act of 
the Second Congress under the Constitution, April 2, 
1792, and the laws governing coinage was revised and 
codified by an act of February 12, 1873. Enlarged 
powers and authority over metal bullion were con- 
ferred upon the Mint by the banking laws of 1934, 
which took the nation permanently off the gold coin 
standard, as required by Franklin D. Roosevelt’s con- 
ceptions of New Deal socialism. Under this law, all 
gold bullion released for industrial use is under license 
issued by the Mint. 

The annual report of the Director of the Mint is 
required by law every July 1, details not only the 
production and distribution of U. S. coins and national 


medals, but also reports upon the production of gold 
and silver the world around. 


The Mint Museum of Art, Charlotte, North Carolina 
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nel and operation of certain intelligence units operat- 
ing in Europe. She was an employ of the U.S.A. 
Office of Strategic Services. 

A daring Red move to recruit another American 
intelligence officer as a Communist spy has collapsed. 
The extent to which the Communists will go to en- 
snare possible agents is fully revealed in this par- 
ticular case. U. 8. authorities have declined to name 
the American officer involved since he immediately re- 
ported the Red baiting to his superiors. 

The chief operator for the Communists in this plot, 
was a woman who owns a dress shop in East Ger- 
many. lIler name is Irene Asch, 42. In her trade 
she served the wives of Russian intelligence officers in 
East Germany. In their prying ways, the Reds learned 
that Miss Asch had been a childhood friend of the 
wife of an American intelligence officer. The Com- 
munist intelligence officials directed her to renew the 
friendship with the American officer’s wife and to 
then try to enlist the husband as a spy. 

Miss Asch followed instructions and made numerous 
trips to the home of her onetime friend in West Ger- 
many. At first old times and social affairs were dis- 
cussed during the meetings. Finally, Miss Asch told 
the two Americans that the Russians had learned of 
her visits and had asked her to try to enlist the Amer- 
ican intelligence efficer to shift his activities to the 
Russian intelligence. 

The American was told by his superiors to string 
along with Miss Asch. She baited the officer and his 
wife with cameras, furs and money as token gifts. 
Finally when approached by American counter intel- 
ligence officers she admitted her part in the plot and 
said she did it to protect her family in East (Com- 
munist) Germany. 


UN Employee Expelled for Spying 


Another United Nations employee has been expelled 
from the United States for snooping for the Reds. 

He is Pal Racz, second secretary of the Communist 
Hungarian mission at the UN. Racz was asked to 
leave the United States for “engaging in activities be- 
yond the scope of his official capacity as a member 
of the UN mission.” 

The nature of his activities which prompted the 
action have not been disclosed. T’rotest of this coun- 
try was lodged through the United States delegation 
at the United Nations. 


A Confessed Spy Tells Why 


An account by Harry Gold, convicted atomic spy, 
of “the Soviets’ maneuvering of my personality” has 
been made public by the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee in Washington, D. C. 

The lengthy statement, written July 27 in the Fed- 
eral penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pa., was described as 
a supplement to Gold’s testimony at a public hearing 
of the subcommittee last year. 

In it, Gold deseribes the techniques which he says 
were used to make him feel justified in the industrial 
espionage he carried on in the United States for the 
Soviets for 11 years from 1935 to 1946. 

One of the arguments used by the Russian Com- 
munists, Gold says, was that “if the Nazi triumphs, 
the Jews are done ... anything that strengthens the 
Soviet Union helps save the Jews.” 


U. S. DEPORTS RED HUNGARIAN “REFUGEE” 


Soviet Instigated Coup in Syria Threatens Mediterranean 
Defense Life Line of West 


“This was in reality the big drive that kept me so 
resolutely working on espionage,” he says. Gold is 
serving a thirty-year sentence for his part in the be- 
trayal of our country for which he received the “Order 
of the Red Star” for his services for the Soviet. 

The deportation of Jyula Paktorovich, 41-year-old 
former Red Army captain, who got into the United 
States by posing as a Hungarian Freedom Fighter, 
was the result of a routine security check, immigration 
authorities indicated. 

Federal agents took the ex-Red Army officer into 
custody at his Baltimore home. Agents also took into 
custody his wife, Serena, and their two daughters, 
Natalie, 11, and Vera, 8. No formal charge was placed 
against them, and none was necessary because they 
were in the United States on parole. The FBI which 
made the investigation did not make public the basis 
of the parole violation which led to the deportation 
order, but it was learned that Paktorovich admitted 
that he had lied regarding himself and his former 
Communist activities when he arrived in the United 
States as a refugee. He denied, however, that he was 
— in behalf of the Russians while in the United 

tates. 


Dr. Irving Peress, Subject of Controversy During Mc- 
Carthy Hearings, Is Awarded Scholarship By New York 
State 
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COMMUNISTS PENETRATE STRATEGIC POINTS 


United States Senator Roman L. Hruska of Ne- 
braska recently issued a statement declaring that his 
investigation indicates that Communists have made 
much progress at vitally strategic points in the United 
States since the Korean War. He said this progress 
included infiltration of our shipping lines to the Far 
East, our communications systems including lines 
handling government messages, and in the mining of 
critical and strategic war materials. 


Spy—Former Government Employee 


Senator Hruska said that behavior of witnesses who 
had appeared before Senate committees indicate an 
urgent need for a drastic re-writing of the Communist 
Control Act, observing that this law is inadequate 
and easy to evade. 

Morton Sobell, involved in the Rosenberg spy ring 
of four years ago, claims that he was “kidnapped” in 
Mexico where he was in hiding after escaping Amer- 
ican jurisdiction. He is now claiming this was in 
violation of the extradition treaty which exists be- 
tween this country and Mexico. He claims in his 
new plea for a new hearing that “the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, at the direction of the prosecu- 
tion, used its contacts in Mexico to devise a scheme to 
kidnap him without the knowledge of the Mexican 
Government.” Sobell, a former U. 8. Government em- 
ployee, is now serving a 30-year prison sentence for 
conspiracy to commit war-time espionage. 


More Red Saboteurs In U.S.A. 


Indications are that information given a Congres- 
sional committee by counter-spy Boris Morros, former 
movie producer, will result in uncovering the identi- 
ties of many more persons connected with Russian 
spy rings in the United States. It was the testimony 
of Morros that led to the latest indictment against 
Martha Dodd Stern, daughter of the New Deal Am- 
bassador Dodd. Mrs. Stern is presently a fugitive 
behind the Iron Curtain. 


The latest names linked by Morros to the Soviet 
spy ring are those of Dr. and Mrs. Henry Spitz, nat- 
uralized Americans presently living in Austria, Chair- 
man Walter (D-Pa.) of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, says that information provided by 
Morros linked them and others with the Soviet espion- 
age apparatus particularly in the field of atomic sci- 
ence. The chairman of the House committee indicated 
that the couple has been subpoenaed to appear before 
a Federal grand jury in the United States. Dr. and 
Mrs. Spitz have refused to return to the United States, 
and have assumed Austrian citizenship as refuge. Dr. 
Spitz is a native of Austria, and his wife is a native 
of Lithuania. 

Dr. Spitz at one time served as a member of the 
United States Veterans Administration hospital staff 
at Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


U. S. A. Personnel in Spy Ring 


The chairman of the House Committee said: “While 
Dr. Spitz was not employed in the United States 
Atomic Energy installation at Los Alamos, it is sig- 
nificant to note the close proximity his Albuquerque 
position gave him to the Los Alamos installation.” 

The House Committee has indicated it has informa- 
tion that Dr. Spitz and his wife re-established contact 
with the Soviet spy apparatus in Vienna after leaving 
the United States. The committee further indicated 
that when the doctor and his wife arrived in Vienna, 
they were in communication with Jack and Myra 


Dan O’Connell, Chicago, Attendant of Moscow and Peiping 
Youth Congresses, Dropped From Jr. Chamber of Com- 
merce Membership, Chicago 


Soble, recently convicted and imprisoned in New York 
for espionage. 

“Their importance in Soviet espionage is indicated 
by the fact they (the Spitz and Sobles) were brought 
together with V. Petrov, a top-ranking Soviet official in 
the Kremlin’s international espionage organization,” 
Chairman Walter said. 

Referring further to information provided by Mor- 
ros, Chairman Walter said, “The facts now in the pos- 
session of the committee indicate that a number of 
American citizens have been, and may still be involved 
in the Soviet espionage.” He added that his commit- 
tee had been in touch with Morros for the past six 
months and had compiled much valuable information 
based on his statements. These included assertion by 
Morros that a secretary in the United States Embassy 
in Prague, and a member of the U. 8. Intelligence 
Agency in Germany where Soviet agents, that Morros’ 
superiors in the espionage network asked him to get 


Rumanian Reds Exhibit Armed Forces (Workers’ Guard) 
In Bucharest in September 
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compromising information about the President of the 
United States and other prominent Americans, and 
that 55 business firms operating in the United States 
are actually covers or fronts for Soviet espionage ac- 
tivities. The names of the United States employees 
accused of being Soviet agents and the identities of 
the business firms have not yet been made public. 

In a recent statement, Morros charged that “two 
sisters” are among those working as Soviet spies in 
the United States. He said one of these sisters is 
married to an atomic scientist at the Los Alamos 
(atomic) project, and that the other is “married to 
the richest celluloid man in Europe.” 

In that statement he also said, “I know of several 
wealthy, important figures employed by the (United 
States) Government who are working for the Soviet 
Union.” 


Red Unionists Plotted To Sabotage 


A long and costly strike at the Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine plant at Elizabeth, N. J., was incited by Com- 
munists, according to William Wallace a Negro trailer 
truck driver and former clerical worker at the plant 
during the strike. 


The witness testified that the Communists delib- 
erately provoked the strike as a part of their plan to 
delay the build-up of the country’s industrial might 
prior to the Korean War. He testified that he had 
joined the Communist Party in 1949, but that by 1952 
he had a change of heart and became a secret informer 
for the FBI. 

Testimony was given by the witness to the effect 
that he had been trained by the Communists on “how 
to go into a shop and completely upset hundreds of 
workers, and to get them to do what I wanted them 
to do.” He said there were only about 20 Communists 
among the 9,000 employees of the Singer plant, but 
that they were very influential. He said the Singer 
strike, which lasted 168 days, was a Communist 
“guinea pig” in the Communist plot to break up what 
the Reds termed a “speed-up” in war-time industrial 
plants. They planned to use similar tactics at General 
Motors and at rubber and steel plants on war work 
at the time. 

He named Martha Stone, then and now a director 
of the Communist Party in New Jersey, as the person 
who made “the kick off” to the Communists in the 
Singer strike. 

The witness also named Louis Schuman, Walter 
Polechuck, Archie Cole, Al Lipari and Walter Barry 
as other Communists as among those involved in the 
Singer strike. 


Sent to Moscow for Training 


Schuman under questioning said that he had been 


a member of the Communist Party. He said he joined 
the party in 1948, after having been approached by 
Anthony Rodriguez, also named as a Communist. 
He said he broke with the party in 1952, stating that 
“I felt I had made a fool of myself.” 

Replying to a request that he name other Commun- 
ists in the union, Schuman named Anthony Rodriquez, 
Robert Grennan, former president of the UE local; 
Norvell Butterfield, Anthony Cascone, Myrtle Schoen 
and Al Lipari. 

As outside Communists known to him, he named 
Helen Ciurezak, Walter Barry, Archie Cole, Sid 
White and Martha Stone. 


. RED PLOTTERS IN U. S. GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRY 


Forty-one American Youth, a Minister and a School 

Teacher All Defy U. S. State Department, Arrive in Peip- 

ing, China, From Moscow to Attend Red Youth Congress, 
Guy Carawan and Louis Athonote Carry Flag 


James McLeish, former CIO leader, who was named 
by William Wallace as the man who had him sent to 
Moscow for special training, invoked the Fifth Amend- 
ment under questioning. He was asked whether he 
authorized Wallace to go to Moscow for training, and 
denied that he did any “authorizing,” but admitted 
that he helped Wallace buy tickets to London and 
Paris. McLeish is presently a “consultant” to Local 
= of the International Electrical Union at Orange, 
N. J. 

Sixteen Unionists Red Involved 


Sixteen officials of the International Union of Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers Union were identi- 
fied by witnesses as one-time Communists, according 
to Robert Morris, counsel of the Senate Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee. The Senate Committee was in- 
vestigating whether any of the 16 still hold union 
office. 

Several union officials called before the Senate com- 
mittee and other witnesses related how Communists 
have dominated some of the union activities. 

Clifton Cameron, business manager of Brooklyn 
Local 485 of the union, was charged by a Senate com- 
mittee member with having “shut your eyes to Com- 
munism in the union.” Cameron invoked the Fifth 
Amendment when asked whether he had attended 
Communist Party meetings, and whether any members 
of his local were Communists. 

Archer Cole, an organizer for the same union, in- 
voked the Fifth Amendment when asked about Red 
affiliations. 


Douglas W. Barrett, of Denville, N. J., an organizer 
for the United Electrical Workers Union which was 
kicked out of the CIO because of its Red domination, 


and now an organizer for the International Electrical 
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Workers Union, invoked the Fifth Amendment con- 
cerning questions regarding connections with the Com- 
munist Party prior to February 1, 1954. He would 
only say that he was not a Communist Party member 
when he went to work on his present organizing job 
in 1956. Barrett is one of those who had been named 
as a Communist by William Wallace. 


Radio and Cable Systems Endangered 


Two employees of the Radio Corporation of America 
who refused to answer questions before the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities have been sus- 
pended by the company. They are Louis J. Stallone, 
45, a RCA maintenance technician, and Willis Chew, 
52 of New York, an RCA radio technician. Both men 
testified they are not Communists at the present time, 
but invoked the Fifth Amendment in refusing to tes- 
tify about previous associations. 

The two men admitted they had been excluded from 
RCA’s “security area” about a year ago. 

They had been called before the House Committee 
which has been investigating Communist infiltration 
into the nation’s communication system. 


Bernard Silber, of New York, a Western Union em- 
ploye, admitted having been a Communist Party mem- 
ber for a “brief period” in 1948, but refused to identify 
the individual who enlisted him in party ranks. 


Anthony Solga, of Scotch Plains, N. J., a radio op- 
erator for RCA, and Samuel Rothbaum, of Far Rock- 
away, L. L., a Western Union employee, admitted to 
the committee that it is possible to obtain confidential 
information from Government messages sent over 
leased wires. The Congressional Committee’s concern 
was the possibility of danger to our national security 
through Communist interception of security messages. 


Admiral Ellery W. Stone, president of American 
Cable and Radio Corporation, warned the House Com- 
mittee that a handful of Communists could sabotage 
vital international cables and radio transmission cen- 
ters within a matter of minutes. He charged leftists 


in the communications field are “a hazard to national 
security.” 


Special protective measures were ordered for Mrs. 
Concetta Greenberg, of Staten Island, N. Y., as the 
result of her fear of reprisals because she testified 
about Communists in the communications field. She 
said she was a Communist from 1936 to 1948, when 
employed by the Western Union. She named 27 indi- 
viduals whom she said she knew as Communist Party 
members during the time. She said some of these are 
still employed in communications. 


Planned Bombing and Sabotage 


She was placed under an indefinite Federal subpoena 
which means that any attempt te harm her would be 
subject to penalties under the Federal law. 


Testimony as to how Communists ordered rough and 
ready violence to prevent the American Safety Razor 
Company from removing its plant from Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to Staunton, Va., after considerable turmoils, 
was related to the Senate committee by William Wal- 
lace. He testified that the Communists attempted to 
blow up the trucks of the firm engaged to move the 
plant’s equipment. He said they were also told to 
cripple other trucks by shooting the tires and other- 
wise sabotaging the trucks. He testified that these 
incidents took place in 1954 during a strike at the 
razor plant in New York. He said Red agitators 
boasted that something had to be done to bolster the 
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East 


Berlin (Communist) Stores’ 
Limited and Shoddy 


Supply of Clothes 


courage of the pickets and keep them in good humor. 
The Communist’s efforts at sabotage were bungled, 
the witness said. 


The International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers is fighting a subversive classification sought 
by the Department of Justice with the Subversives 
Activities Control Board. 


The Government has submitted more than a score of 
FBI reports dealing with Communist infiltration of 
the union. Many of these reports were made by 
Arthur Moralez, of Butte, Mont., an undercover agent 
in the Communist Party for the FBI. Moralez made 
statements about meetings he attended along with of- 
ficials of the union and also attended by John Hell- 
man, who he identified as a Communist Party leader. 


Radio Announcer in Contempt 


On the eve of its adjournment, the United States 
House of Representatives voted three contempt cita- 
tions who balked when they were under questioning 
by the House Committee on Un-American Activities. 
Those cited by Congress include Louise Earl Hartman, 
a radio announcer from Berkeley, Calif.; Frank Grum- 
man, a former Radio Corporation of America radio 
opesator, now under suspension by that company, and 
Bernard Silber, an employee of the Western Union in 
New York. 

There was a roll call vote for the citation of Hart- 
man, with no dissenting vote and the House approved 


the citation of Grumman and Silber without a roll 
eall vote. 


The witnesses sought to use the Supreme Court de- 
cision in the Watkins case as a defense for their re- 
fusal to testify before the House Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee. 


Chairman Frances Walter (D-Pa.) said that the 
committee had information that Hartman was not 
only a member of the Communist Party, but that he 
has been chairman of the Professional branch of the 
Red Party in Berkeley. Because he was a radio broad- 
caster, the committee sought to interrogate him con- 
cerning the type of broadcasting he has engaged in, 
as well as to the particular activities of the cell to 
which he belonged in the Communist Party. 


Chairman Walter said that in view of the court’s 
ruling in the Watkins case, his committee prepared a 
detailed statement of the purpose of the committee’s 
hearing, and that it was read to Hartman, the witness. 
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As the result of the House action, the U. 8. Attorney 
General will seek indictments against the trio. 

The American Communications Association has been 
condemned for continuation of its Communistic ten- 
dencies by Senator James O. Eastland of Mississippi, 
chairman of the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee. 

The A.C.A., which is the bargaining agent for some 
4500 employees of Western Union and 200 employees 
of RCA in the New York area, has been under the fire 
of the Senate committee in recent weeks. It has been 
pointed out that many of the union leaders have ex- 
pressed Communist leanings over the past six years 
and that the union continues to be in a position to in- 
tercept vital messages or destroy communication lines 
particularly in the greater New York area in case of 
war or national emergency. 


Unionists Defy Senate Committee 


The committee has just released Part 44 of its series 
entitled “Scope of Soviet Activity in the United 
States.” Among the witnesses heard by the committee 
were E. L. Hageman, national president of the West- 
ern Union Division of the Commercial Telegraphers 
Union, AFL-CIO, and J. L. Wilcox, vice president of 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. for employee rela- 
tions. 

Hageman, whose union represents Western Union 
employees in all other sections of the nation except 
for the New York area, said the “vast majority of 
A.C.A. members are loyal Americans,” but admitted 
that the union had been expelled by the CIO because 
of its Communist leadership. He said the A.C.A. con- 
tinues to be recognized by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board as a bargaining agent because the NLRB 
does not have the power to make a determination of 
Communist domination. 

“A Communist Party member who is under the di- 
rection of the Communist Party would be, if he is 
working on such a job, in an exceilent position to turn 
over information to the Soviet agents,” Hageman ad- 
mittedly told the subcommittee. 

Subsequent to the testimony a subcommittee ques- 
tioned eight persons connected with the A.C.A., in- 
cluding its president, Joseph Selly. All refused to 
answer questions concerning Communist Party activ- 
ity in the union, and Communist training theyqmay 
have received. 


American Reds Take Refuge In Mexico 


Scores of American Communists and fellow-travelers 
who fled the United States to escape service by U. 8. 
Marshals, appear to be congregating in two of Mexico’s 
most picturesque colonial towns. One is Cuernavaca 
and the other is San Miguel de Allende. Recent re- 
ports indicate that more than 100 self-expatriated 
Americans gather regularly in one or the other of these 
two towns, and American security officials are report- 
edly concerned over their activities. 

Recently the counsel for the U. 8S. Senate Internal 
Security Committee reported that this group, which 
includes several “wealthy Americans,” is making “im- 
portant strategie plans in Mexico. Something is going 
on, but we don’t know what.” 

This came to light following the recent indictment 
of Martha Dodd Stern and her wealthy Wall Street- 
broker husband, but this couple took to their heels 
and left their American fellow-travelers in Mexico 
finally turning up behind the Iron Curtain. It is 


AMERICAN REDS HIDEOUT IN MEXICO 


West Berlin (Not Communist) Stores Exhibit and Sell 
From Large Stocks of Clothing 


reported that among those they left behind with known 
Red records in Mexico, include Frederick Vanderbilt 
Field, Maurice Halperin, Albert Maltz, Samuel J. No- 
vick and David Drucker. 

Responsible American officials say that the real 
leaders in this group now assembled in Mexico are 
Maltz, Halperin and a “mystery man” known as Will- 
iam Sterling Dickinson. 


Hundreds of Soviet Agents in Mexico 


Maltz served a prison term for contempt o: the 
United States House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. Halperin, who was linked in testimony with 
the Harry Dexter White spy case, fled to Mexico when 
a Congressional committee sought to subpoena him. 
Dickinson, if that is in reality his name, is apparently 
a newcomer in the group. Field has been the guar- 
dian angel of Communist bail funds administered by 
the Red Civil Rights Congress and has financed other 
movements. His wife is the former spouse of Dr. Ray- 
mond Boyer, convicted in 1947 in the Canadian atom 
spy case. 


The Senate Internal Security Committee has infor- 
mation that about 900 Russians are now operating out 
of the Soviet Embassy in Mexico City, and it has been 
indicated that there are ties between the American 
fugitives and the Soviet agents. 


Congress Asked To Outlaw 
Communist Party 


Sweeping revision of internal security laws is pro- 
posed in a bill introduced in Congress just before its 
adjournment by Representative Francis E. Walter of 
Pennsylvania, chairman of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. The Walter bill proposes to 
automatically make membership in the Communist 
Party a crime. It is also designed to offset the recent 
Supreme Court decisions in the sedition cases, The 
bill proposes that States be permitted to enforce their 
own anti-sedition laws. 


The bill would provide punishment of contemptuous 
or recalcitrant witnesses called to testify by Congres- 
sional Committees; bar Communist lawyers from ap- 
pearing before Congressional Committees or govern- 
mental agencies; punish unauthorized disclosure of 
certain national deiense information, and proposes the 
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As the World Communist drive gains in some quar- 
ters and loses ground in others, in the little Com- 
munist country of San Marino (Italy), the smallest 
of the Red Soviets, the government is now under 
dual control. Ruled by Communists for years, the 
Reds in San Marino were voted out of office recently, 
but they have barricaded themselves in the govern- 
ment palace, refusing to surrender the reigns of gov- 
ernment. .The newly elected non-Communist gov- 
ernment controls from the outside since the gov- 
ernmental buildings and machinery remain in the 
hands of the Reds who refuse to surrender to the 
majority will of the people. 

It was reported late in September that the Red 
dictators of Yugoslavia and Rumania are seeking 
a conference with Greece, Albania, Bulgaria and Hun- 
gary on a Rumanian proposal of a Balkan alliance. 
The proposal is that these countries and the Turks 
form an alliance that would unite all Balkan nations. 
Turkey and Greece are reportedly cool to the pro- 
posal. 

It will be recalled that at the outbreak of World 
War II Stalin, Dimitrov of Bulgaria and Tito of 
Yugoslavia had secretly agreed to take over the 
Balkan countries and form an All-Slavic Soviet of 
them. Tito and Dimitrov each envisioned being the 
dictator, and as the plot unfolded the contest for the 
future plum became public knowledge. 
dered the two to Moscow for consultation. 


Stalin or- 
Dimitrov 
responded and soon met death, never to return to 
Bulgaria. Tito refused to obey the order and was 
read out of the Comintern. Surrounded by the allied 
governments, Tito became an isolated Communist 
dictator of the West. Through the influence of Po- 
land’s and Russia’s new Red regimes, it is believed 
that he is again plotting this time with the new 
Kremlin dictator to attain the goal he was once 
promised by Stalin, a promise Stalin could not then 
carry out? 

In the Near East Afghanistan aides have expressed 
approval of closer Soviet ties. Russia’s support is 
reported to total $20 million, but all in military assis- 
tance. Twenty Soviet Russian officers are delegated 
to train Afghanistan military units. Such strings are 
sufficient to tie Afghanistan to Moscow’s coattails, 
making it a mere front line for the Soviet military 
threat to the Near East and a step closer to Syria. 


COMMUNIST MENACE ABROAD 


By PAUL R. BISH 


Syria accepted military aid 
from Russia and finally suc- 
cumbed to indirect Kremlin 
political control. It is now 
little less than a Red satellite. 

Egypt, likewise a recipient 
of Soviet Russian military aid 
and training, is now tied to 
the Soviet Union but is also 


Mr. Bish 


feeling the strong and threatening arms of home- 
grown Communists, The government recently broke 
up a Red plot to seize complete control of the pro- 
Russian rule of Egypt, seizing 18 top Egyptian Com- 


munists heading the conspiracy. 


In pro-Soviet India, Communists have gained polit- 
ical and economic control of the State of Kerala, and 
the Red movement is plotting to spread its fangs 
to political seizure and rule of other Indian states, 
particularly West Bengal. Though pro-Soviet Rus- 
sia, Red China and anti-West, India is moving to 
obtain a billion dollar loan from the Western (non- 
Communist) 


powers. Nehru would “welcome” a 


$500 million loan from the United States. 

Japan has jailed several top Communist Party 
leaders, charging that the Japanese Ked Party is 
financed from Moscow, The Japanese police claim 
to have evidence that the Soviet diplomatic mission. 
in Tokyo gave a total of $450,000 (American dollars) 
to the Japanese Communist Party during the years 
1951 ($300,000) and 1953 ($150,000). Police also 
arrested a Japanese-Polish writer charged with help- 
ing the Chinese Communist leader, Omura, to bring 
in an additional $220,000 via Russia to Japan. Six 
Japanese “business executives’ have also been jailed 
as members of a fund-raising organization for the 
Communist Party. A former Japanese Foreign Office 
official has been sentenced for selling Japanese mili- 
tary secrets to Russia. 


In Red China the government is purging all “‘bour- 
geois rightists’ (anti-Communists). It has warned 
the country’s “five million intellectuals’ to fall in 
line or suffer the consequences. Approximately 190,- 
000 “counter-revolutionaries” are reported to have 
been arrested in recent months in Red China. The 
government now admits general uprisings in July in 
various provinces. 


Thirty-five have been arrested in a Communist plot 
in Singapore. 
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ENEMY — (Continued from page 26) 


creation of an office of controller of Communist propa- 
ganda in the Bureau of the Budget. 

Representative Walter said the bill represents ex- 
tensive investigation and study by experts on his com- 
mittee staff, and he points out that his purpose in in- 
troducing it in the closing days of the session was “to 
stimulate additional thought by members of Congress 
in the coming months so that it can be passed” in the 
next session of Congress which begins in January. 

The membership ban clause carries a fine of $10,000 
and ten years imprisonment. 

Other important features would legalize wire-tap- 
ping by Federal investigators, and extend the Statute 
of Limitations in respect to treason and other sub- 
versive activities to fifteen years. 

American citizens who accept employment offered 
by Communist governments would subject themselves 
to expatriation. 


Would Break Relations With Reds 


The Veterans of Foreign Wars and the Knights of 
Columbus have taken steps urging the United States 
to break off diplomatic relations with Russia and her 
satellites. 

The V.F.W., in its annual convention held in Miami 
Beach, adopted a resolution proposing severance of 
relations “until Russia is really ruled by the people.” 

Richard L. Roudebush, new V.F.W, Commander, in 
his inaugural statement to the convention, said he 
would also ask for denial of foreign aid to Red satel- 
lites, for U. S. support of underground behind the 
Iron Curtain, and for active steps to cut off the black 
market flow of essential materials to Russia and the 
satellites. 

The Knights of Columbus also took action at a con- 
vention held in Chicago, and in their resolution con- 
demned the Communist government of Russia for “vio- 
lating all terms of the agreement” under which the 
United States granted it recognition in 1933, and for 
violating every important agreement it has since made 
with the United States. 

The resolution said, “The Communist government 
constitutes an active and great threat to world peace. 
Continned recognition of these tyrannies enhances 
their prestige.” 


Reds Wash Dirty Linens 


John Gates, editor of the official Communist Party 
organ, the Daily Worker, and more or less the front 
man and spokesman for the present setup of the Amer- 
ican Communist Party, has been a busy man these 
days keeping things straight in view of the fact that 
two outstanding Reds have bolted the party making 
public statements. 

One of Gates’ co-workers, Joseph Clark, foreign- 
editor for the Daily Worker, recently announced his 
resignation from the Red organ’s staff and the Com- 
munist Party, declaring in substance that there is no 
hope that the American Communist Party will cease 
to be subservient to Soviet foreign policy, or will ac- 
tually break with Kremlin tactics. While claiming to 
have quit the Red Party, Clark makes no bones about 
the fact that he continues to retain his belief in Social- 
ism and Marxism, and declares that “Socialism can 
be served only by a complete break with Stalinism.” 
He charged that the American Red Party has become 
a hindrance, rather than a means for advancing Social- 


CALLS FOR 


RELATIONS WITH REDS 


Citizens of Communist East Berlin Must Exhibit “Cer- 
tificate” Plus Money to Buy Food 


ism. Clark has been one of those advocating that the 
American Communist Party abandon its idea that it 
must always agree with the foreign policy dictated for 
it by the Kremlin. 


Clark admitted in his statement of resignation that 
he had been repeatedly denounced by speakers at re- 
cent meetings of the Communist National Committee 
in New York City. 

Clark has been a member of the Daily Worker staff 
for eleven years, and a member of the Communist 
Party for 28 years. 

Gates came back in the Communist organ, the Daily 
Worker, with a statement charging that a major effort 
is being made to “resist, obstruct and seek to reverse” 
the decisions of last February’s national convention 
of the Communist Party. Writing in the Daily Worker 
following Clark’s bristling statement, Gates said that 
only a rout of those seeking such reversal “will solve 
the crisis of the party.” 


U. S. Communist Sticks by Russia 


Gates agreed with Clark’s statement that the Red 
Party had lost about 45 per cent of its membership 
within the last twelve months, and said “We have not 
yet succeeded in creating the kind of atmosphere in 
the Communist movement where new ideas can freely 
be advanced and explored without name-calling, in- 
vective and abuse.” He added, “The issue, in my opin- 
ion, is not Clark. It is whether the party will move 
decisively to fulfill the new policies of the national 
convention and route those who are trying to reverse 
them. Only such a course will solve the crisis in the 
party.” 

Gates, in his reply, disagreed with Clark’s conten- 
tion that all hope of reforming the American Com- 
munist Party has been lost. 

Gates entered the controversy with Clark fresh from 
another verbal bout; this one with Howard Fast, for- 
mer Communist writer who earlier broke with the 
party. Fast was the one-time darling of the Com- 
munists in the field of literature, but recently Moscow 
turned its guns on him, charging him with being a 
“deserter under fire” who had made a “malicious, slan- 
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WANTS “BLOOD IN STREETS" OF AMERICA 


derous attack on the Soviet Union.” Among other 
things Fast had charged in a public statement that 
one very rich Communist sympathizer in New York 
wanted to see “armed civil war” in the United States, 
“with blood running in the streets.” 


Gates jumped on this charge with a reply that “The 
impression is created that the Communist Party stands 
for force and violence,” which Gates says is not true. 
Gates charged that Fast is “lending grist to the mill 
of those who want to push the Smith Act.” Novelist 
Fast has taken a husky swing at “left-wing million- 
naires in the United States” who while he was snug 
in the Red ranks gave lots of sympathy to the Com- 
munist Party, but little cash except when sandbagged. 
Fast is quoted as saying, “A businessman at the same 
gathering, whose doll-like wife carried a price tag of 
$10,000 in gowns and jewels on the hoof as she stood, 
raged at me, ‘So what if 25,000 people died in Hun- 
gary; you’ve got to pay a price for this kind of thing’.” 


A technicality has resulted in a court order for a 
new trial for seven alleged Communists who were con- 
victed in connection with the Communist Party move- 
ment in the State of Colorado. 


More Reds Freed By Court's Action 


They were convicted in May, 1955, on a two-part in- 
dictment, one of which accused them of a Smith Sedi- 
tion Act violation in organizing the Communist Party 
in Colorado. It was on this section of the indictment 
that the conviction was reversed in the United States 
10th Circuit Court of Appeals in Denver. That court’s 
decision was in return based on an earlier Supreme 
Court decision in which the High Court held that the 
word “organize” under the Smith Sedition Act referred 
to the adoption of the Communist Party constitution 
in 1945, and the organization of the Communist Party 
under that constitution. The seven defendants were 
indicted nine years after the organization of this al- 
leged new set up of the Communist Party. The court 
held acts for which they were indicted occurred after 
the “organization” of the party. 


Those who were affected by the decision are Patricia 
Blau, now of Anthony, N. M.; Arthur Bary, now of 
San Pablo, Calif.; his now estranged wife, Anna, of 
Denver: Lewis M. Johnson, now of Boston: Harold 
Zepelir of Denver; Joseph Scherrer and Maia Scherrer, 
believed to be somewhere on the West Coast. 


They may be retired this time for conspiracy to 
advocate overthrow of the government. 


Red Runs For Election In New York 


Long-time Communist Party official, Miss Elizabeth 
turley Flynn, now out of jail, is now a candidate 
for election to New York City Council on a new inde- 
pendent ticket—“Peoples’ Rights Party”—in the forth- 
coming election. A campaign committee of Commun- 
ists is already at work in an attempt to obtain the 
necessary 3000 signatures required to qualify her for 
a place on the election ballot. Her candidacy was an- 
nounced by Evelyn Wiener and Dr. Albert E. Blum- 
berg. 


Miss Flynn is no novice in polities, having previously 


unsuccessfully run for office on the Communist Party 
ticket several times. 


She was among the group of Communist Party of- 
ficials convicted of conspiracy to advocate the over- 
throw of our government, and served a three-year 
prison sentence. 


Soviet Destroyers Freely Ply Suez Canal 


International Red Forces 
Well Financed 


The NationaL Repus.ic in August and September 
referred to Communist thefts, counterfeiting and 
blackmailing in non-Communist countries and the 
confiscation of people’s wealth and properties in coun- 
tries already seized, which wealth they have dissipated 
for Communist revolutionary activities throughout 
the non-Communist world. 

Through threats and cunning, Russia has exploited 
the oil and mine resources of many countries. It 
seized and confiscated the oil lands of Rumania and 
Austria, blackmailing the latter into a back-breaking 
mortgage for years to come for the return of its oil 
resources and the return of the country’s freedom. 

Recent information indicates Russia’s exploitation 
of Afghanistan and its natural resources in an ex- 
change treaty which includes Russia’s assurance of 
military “protection” from “Western enemies” and of 
a smuggiing racket in which Russia is obtaining huge 
fortunes in diamonds from Sierra Leone jungles val- 
ued at $20 million. Russia pays the smugglers $560 
for stones worth $12,000 each in the U. 8. The 
sale of the diamonds on non-capitalist markets brings 
Russia large profits used for the extension of Com- 


munist conspiracies and the building of her war ma- 
chine. 


Soviet Satellites Appeal to U. S. for Aid 


Poland and Yugoslavia, the former under Soviet in- 
fluence and the latter playing up to Russia and sym- 
pathetic to the Iron Curtain countries, India (pro- 
Soviet) and Red China are recipients of U. 8. Govern- 
ment aid. Albania, also a Soviet satellite, ix also now 
appealing to the United States for aid. With one 
hand these countries beg alms from America, and in 
the other they carry a dagger to destroy the Govern- 
ment of the United States and that of other non-Com- 
munist countries. 


Two Japanese Communists have been arrested in 
Japan for illegally converting $650,000 (American dol- 
lars) from Russia into yen for use of Communists in 
Japan. 

Senator James O. Eastland (D-Miss.), Chairman of 
the Senate Internal Security Committee, warns na- 
tions now cooperating with Soviet Russia to keep in 
mind the fate of another government “which played 
ball with the Kremlin and wound up minus its entire 
national treasury of some $420 million in gold.” 
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“I refer to the Spanish Republican government, 
which entrusted its treasury of 7,900 boxes of gold to 
the Soviet Union during the Spanish Civil War. The 
Internal Security Subcommittee, of which I am chair- 
man, has established by recent testimony that the gold 
was shipped to Moscow and was never returned to its 
rightful owners, the Spanish people,” Senator East- 
land said. 

Following the subcommittee’s recent Washington 
hearing on the stolen Spanish gold, the Soviet govern- 
ment admitted for the first time publicly that it had 
received the gold, but contended that the money was 
later drawn on until it was exhausted “to finance the 
Spanish Republican cause.” (Spanish Republicans 
were the Communist revolutionaries in Spain.) 

But Senator Eastland pointed out that the present 
Spanish government now has come into possession of 
a receipt for the gold which was given to the late Dr. 
Juan Negrin, premier during most of the Spanish Red 
Civil War. 

Spanish Treasury Stolen 


To show how the Soviet Union received the gold in 
the first place, Senator Eastland released the printed 
testimony of Alexander Orlov, former Soviet intelli- 
gence agent who engineered the shipment of gold from 
Spain. Orlov later defected from Communist Russia, 
and is now living in the United States. 

In his testimony, Orlov said he had been personally 
assigned by Premier Joseph Stalin to receive the gold 
for shipment to Moscow from the Spanish Reds. 

Orlov said he was later informed by an influential 
friend from Soviet Russia that Stalin addressed a ban- 
quet at which members of the Politburo were present 
soon after the arrival of the gold, and that the Soviet 
leader stated: “The Spaniards will never see their 
gold again, as they don’t see their own ears.” 

Orlov said, “That gold belongs to the Spanish na- 
tion. Regimes come and go, but the gold belongs to 
the people, and the Spanish nation has a right to it.” 

In a trial now on in Italy, a group of Italian Com- 
munists are charged with the theft of $90 million of 
Italian gold and treasures seized during World War II 
and either shipped to Russia or used by the Com- 
munists in Italy. 

The Swiss Bankers Association has been commended 
by Senator James O. Eastland (D-Miss.) for its re- 
ported warning to members to keep a close watch over 
stock dealings by anonymous customers. 


Russia Confiscated German Bonds 


During the past two years, the U. 8. A. Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee has accumulated consid- 
erable evidence indicating the Swiss banking practice 
of withholding names of their patrons who invest in 
American securities poses a grave threat to American 
defense industry. 

Senator Eastland made the statement in connec- 
tion with the subcommittee’s distribution of printed 
testimony by Richard H. Abrev, a Polish businessman 
who sought to validate $245,000 worth of German 
bonds in the United States, which a U.S.-German vali- 
dation committee describes as part of the loot taken 
by Soviet forces when they overran Berlin. 

The Abrey matter was an offshoot of the subcom- 
mittee’s investigations into foreign investments in this 
country. 

Abrey told the committee he bought the securities 
from a Polish banker, and obtained an export permit 
becanse he held the title of honorary consulate general 
of Honduras and that the bonds were brought to this 


KREMLIN CONFISCATED FORTUNES 


country under diplomatic seal. He acknowledged that 
he did not declare his possession of these bonds when 
he entered the United States. 

Previous testimony by an official of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York disclosed that foreign invest- 
ments in the United States at the end of 1954 amounted 
to $26,800,000 and that the record shows a great in- 
crease in the past five years. Another authority ad- 
vises that considerable investments have been made in 
U. 8. A. industry by Iron Curtain individuals. 


Foreign Investments in U.S.A. Mount 


Fred G. Scribner, Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, testified recently that, during the past two years, 
deposits amounting to approximately $500,000 a week 
have been made in U. 8. banks for transfer to accounts 
in Swiss banks. He pointed out that Switzerland oc- 
cupies a strong position in financial matters because 
of the strength of the Swiss banking laws, the stability 
of that country and the stability of its currency. 

The subcommittee’s concern with the problem is due 
to the fact that Swiss banks and those in Austria, 
Mexico, and some smaller countries allow their pa- 
trons to operate through numbered accounts and that 
it is impossible and even illegal for these banks to 
disclose the identity of the owner of an anonymous 
account. Thus, the subcommittee pointed out in its 
1956 report, investments handled through a Swiss bank 
create an anonymous position in United States indus- 
try which could represent, among other things, Amer- 
icans evading our laws, or Communist or underworld 
interests. 

Testimony of witnesses from the Defense Depart- 
ment and the Commerce Department disclosed that, 
under present regulations there is no way te deter- 
mine the identity of all foreign investors in concerns 
doing defense contract work. 

The subcommittee is pursuing its inquiry and antici- 
pates additional hearings this fall and early next year. 


FBI Head Warns of Red Menace 


“In January, 1947,” says J. Edgar Hoover, of the 
FBI, in an address before the recent national con- 
vention of the American Legion in Boston, “Com- 
munist Party membership in the United States was 
recorded as 74,000.” While he admits that within the 
past few years great strides have been made against 
the subversive menace, he is as indicated in his warn- 
ing to the American people through the Legion, that 
he is not one that feels that we can roll up our tents 
and go home to a peaceful sleep. For as Mr. Hoover 
continued, “the subversive movement today actually 
presents a far more deadly menace than the Com- 
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legislation. 


law by his failure to act on them within the specified 
ten-day limit. 


NATIONAL REPUBLIC 


munist Party figure presently indicated. Even bear- 


ing in mind the well-known claim, that for every ac- 
tual dues-paying member there are ten or more indi- 
viduals prepared and anxious to do their bidding, the 
total still may not appear too formidable. 
“Yet, history tells us of the devastation which a 
handful of fanatics strategically placed can bring. 
When we dismiss the menace of Communism as the 


activity, or a small dissident group, we move into a 
‘fool’s paradise’.” 


Communist Financed With Tax-Exempt Funds 


The well informed FBI head stated further that, 
“Whatever the surface of party discord, the FBI in- 
vestigations have shown that there is a hard core of 
conspiratoral Reds unaffected by party differences 
and controlled by the heavy hand of Moscow. As long 
as this undercover ‘apparatus’ exists, the Communist 
threat cannot be brushed aside as trivial or fanciful. 
It is a continuing force constantly at work to suborn 
and subvert the American people.” 

The Bureau head warned also that there are many 
well-financed tax-exempt organizations in the United 
States, that are furnishing the sinews of vitality to 
the efforts to curb Congressional and police powers 
which stand in the way of the Red efforts. He warns 
that other such financed organizations are “infiltrated 
by a hard core of propagandists” and these have 


stretched forth in their efforts to undermine the FBI 
and to shackle it. 


This should be warning to the American public not 
to sleep by their oars. 


More Communists Freed By Court 


A Federal Appeals Court has now thrown out the 
conspiracy convictions of five Communist leaders found 
guilty under the Smith Act in March, 1956. 

The court said the Government had failed to prove 
its charges that the five had conspired to teach or ad- 
vocate the violent overthrow of the Government. The 
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five are: Mrs. Emill (Martha Stone) Asher, 45, of 
Newark, N. J., formerly of Paterson, N. J.; Joseph 
Dimow, 36, New Haven, State press secretary of the 
Communist Party in Connecticut; Simon Silverman, 
alias Sidney Taylor, of New Haven, party chairman ; 
Robert Ekins, 47, of Old Saybrook, a sculptor and 
State party secretary; and Jacob Goldring, 40, of 
TrumbuM, State committee member and organizer. 

During their trial, the defendants never denied they 
were Communists, but asserted membership in the 
party was no crime. 

The offense carries a maximum penalty of five years’ 
imprisonment or a fine of $5,000 or both. They were 
never sentenced because of the appeal. 

In reversing the case today by a 2-1 decision, the 
court said no direct evidence had been introduced by 
the Government to prove the defendants “in criminal 
speech” advocated the violent overthrow of the United 
States Government. 

Said Judge Charles E. Clark and Sterry Waterman 
in their majority opinion: 

“There is no direct evidence of a single example of 
such advocacy, despite ample opportunity for observa- 
tion by FBI agents with access to the conspirators’ 
innermost councils.” 


More Reds Acquited by Court 


James C. Tate, 48, Hartford, only Negro defendant 
and State committee member and party organizer, did 
not appeal his conviction or the suspended sentence 
he received. 

The jury which convicted the six failed to convict 
Alfred L. Marder of New Haven, who was described 
as having been at various times party chairman in 
Hartford, New Haven and New Britain. 

In the case of the seventh defendant, Sidney 8S. Res- 
nick, 34, of New Haven, the jury was undecided and 
Judge Robert P. Anderson dismissed the charges 
against him on April 16, 1956. 

The five-month trial of the eight defendants in New 
Haven, Conn., was one of a series of 14 Smith Act 
cases in which the Government obtained a total of 101 
convictions against nine acquittals. 


INABILITY — (Continued from page 2) 


for succession from the Cabinet in the event of death 
or removal to both the president and vice president, 
but did nothing to clarify the succession problem in 
cases of presidential inability. 

This act later was amended in 1945, to bring the 
Speaker of the House next in line of presidential suc- 
cession following the vice president. 

The Garfield Cabinet urged Vice President Chester 
A. Arthur to take over the president’s duties, but the 
ensuing public debate developed the idea that once 
Arthur took over, Garfield was forever out of the oflice, 
and would be ineligible to resume in the event of his 
recovery. This is the ambiguous point of law which 
still has not been clarified by congressional enactment. 

The most dramatic case of presidential inability 
probably was Woodrow Wilson’s. For about six 
weeks President Wilson was unable to pass on new 

Twenty-eight acts of Congress became 


For nearly eight months he did not 


attend a Cabinet meeting, although without the presi- 
dent’s permission Secretary of State Robert Lansing 


ay 


called twenty-one Cabinet meetings. During this crit- 


ical period, an aura of mystery surrounded the White 
House. 


A like situation developed in the case of President 


Franklin D. Roosevelt’s long illness in 1944, In both 
cases, no one but family and closest friends was per- 
mitted to see the President. Neither the Vice Presi- 
dent nor Cabinet members were faithfully informed 
concerning the true state of the president’s health. 
In Wilson’s case, one historian notes, “It was widely 
recognized that Mrs. Wilson and Dr. Grayson, the 
president’s personal physician, were determining many 


issues of public policy, and selecting carefully the 
matters which 


dent. 


could be discussed with the Presi- 
. . - Nothing similar could be tolerated today.” 
Like Vice President Arthur in 1881, Vice President 


Tom Marshall in 1920-21, refused to take over the 


presidential duties with out the unanimous motion 
of the Cabinet. When Secretary Lansing broached 
this question to Joe Tumulty, Wilson’s personal sec- 
retary, Tumulty dismissed the suggestion rather vio- 
lently—something about treachery to a great man 
“lying in the White House on the broad of his back.” 


Soon after Wilson recovered partially, Lansing was 
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dismissed from the Cabinet. Both Grayson and 
Tumulty, it transpired, sat in at the Lansing-called 
Cabinet sessions. Neither, of course, was a member of 
the Cabinet. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s fatal cerebral 
hemorrhage on April 12, 1945, might have been less 
severe, to leave him lingering in a state of semi-coma 
for perhaps six months. Such a situation at the cli- 
max of World War II would have presented an in- 
tolerable situation, had Vice President Truman, like 
Arthur and Marshall before him, refused to move up 
to full presidential powers. 

“Certainly our past experience with presidential in- 
ability should provide sufficient warning to the Amer- 
ican people of the dangers of inaction,’ Congressman 
Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr., told the Celler Committee 
on April 11, 1956. 

jut another session of Congress now has ended 
with no action. The country still has no legislative 
clarification of the uncharted constitutional provision 
touching temporary presidential inability. 

Raw politics once again has had an extended field 
day on the urgent question of presidential succession. 

How long can we leave our defenses down on this 
grave issue of national survival? 


PIONEER — (Continued from page 5) 


But from this humble and rugged community have 
come six and seven generations of Americans—free, 
self-reliant, God-fearing citizens—makers of things 
and doers of deeds, proud carries of a bright new way 
of life in freedom under law. 

When we know and understand the meaning of a 
thousand hamlets like Ottenheim, we begin to mea- 
sure for the first time the real strength and grandeur 
and power of America—the land that was hewn from 
the raw woods by men and women determined only 
upon making a home in the land of the free. 

In all human history there is no more thrilling 
or inspiring epic. 


HOME NEEDS — (Continued from page 8) 


consumption. In 1954, the average American used 
17.8 pounds of natural and synthetic rubber, compared 
to 11.1 pounds per capita in the United Kingdom, 7 
pounds in France, and 6.6 pounds in West Germany. 
Since that time U. S. consumption has risen sharply 
to almost 25 pounds. 

Also in 1952, the United States with a smaller popu- 
lation of only 155-million used more than twice as 
much newsprint as did 16 major European nations 
with a combined population of 271 millions. 

“Per capita consumption of paper products reached 
a record 433 pounds in 1956, almost double the 1939 
figure. To meet the growing demand the paper indus- 
try has invested more than $50 in equipment for every 
U.S. citizen.” 

And on top of these, a family of four uses 3,212 gal- 
lons of petroleum a year at the rate of 8.8 quarts per 
person per day. This is more than the quite obvious 
gasoline and oil. Currently there are on the market 
about 500,000 compounds from petroleum, and they 
are used in the manufacture of thousands of common 
items, including clothing, furniture, household equip- 
ment. 
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WILD CAT — (Continued from page 18) 


By early August Coacoochee had assembled the rem- 
nants of his tribe at Fort Brooke. The prince and his 
people boarded a ship. As the schooner sailed west 
into the Gulf of Mexico, the Wild Cat lamented: “I 
am looking at the last pine tree of my native land. I 
am leaving Florida forever. To part from it is like 
the separation of kindred, but I have thrown away 
my rifle. I have shaken hands with the White man, 
and to him I look for my protection.” 


So that was the last of the Wild Cat? Hardly! 


A full decade had passed. The War with Mexico 
was over. William Worth had covered himself with 
sufficient glory to have been breveted a major general. 
His was now the exacting duty of maintaining order 
on a turbulent unmarked border harried by filibusters 
and bandits, Comanches and Apaches. 


Standing before his tent one torrid day, the general 
saw to the south a rapidly moving cloud of dust. He 
called for his horse, rode to a small ridge. He lifted 
his field glasses: “Mexican horsemen . . . cavalry escort 
for a dignitary.” 


The cavalcade came to a holt a few hundred feet 
short of Worth’s camp. White streamer flying from 
his lance, a lone dragoon rode up to the general. He 
raised his hand in salute with: “El Coronel Gato del 
Monte wishes to make talk with the Big Chief Ameri- 
eano.” Worth nodded assent. 


As the messenger rode off, General Worth mused: 


“Make talk ... Big Chief... that’s Indian . . . Gato 
del Monte . . . cat of the mountain . . . why, that’s 
Spanish for wild cat. No! .. . surely it could’ not 


be. . 


The Wild Cat galloped up. 
man dismounted; they embraced. 


White man and red 


Coacoochee wanted none of Ark-an-sas. Many moons 
back he had led his people across the Rio Grande. 
They had settled in the Santa Rosa Mountains down 
yonder. He had offered to help the Mexican “big cap- 
tains” war against the wild Indians. He had done 
very well. See! Coacoochee was now a full-fleged 
colonel in the Mexican Army. Back in the old days 
Worth had removed his shackles. Now maybe he could 
help his benefactor. If bad Indians or bad white men 
caused trouble, send couriers to him. He would come 
quick with his braves. 


General and colonel, now comrades in arms, again 
embraced. The Wild Cat vaulted lightly to the back 
of his saddleless horse, dug his heels into his mount’s 
sides and cantered off. 


Worth’s eyes began to twinkle. Coacoochee had 
gone into a full gallop—red plumes of his headgear 
waving, gold aiglet and epaulets glittering, saber 
scabbard clattering, long tails of his full dress coat 
flapping. All that from the waistline up. From 
thereon down to his mocassined feet the Mexican col- 
onel was the naked Seminole prince of old Florida 
days. 
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“A challenge to all of us”... 


a statement by Robert B. Anderson, Secretary of the Treasury: 


“The ownership by 40 million citizens of over 41 billion 
dollars in Series E and H Savings Bonds is a striking 
testimonial of confidence in America’s bright future. It 
means security and opportunity for millions of families 
—a way to provide for children’s education, the building 
of new homes, or more comfortable retirement. 
“America benefits, too, from such widespread savings 
bonds ownership. This partnership of individual citizens 
in their government’s fiscal operations means better 
management of the public debt—greater stability for 


our money—brighter prospects for the years ahead. 
“Our country needs more savings—in all forms, in- 
cluding U.S. Savings Bonds—to help finance our growing 
economy; to pay for the plants and tools that mean 
more and better jobs for our ever-increasing population. 
““Meeting this need is a challenge to all of us. Americans 
everywhere should be encouraged to regularly put aside 
part of their earnings for future needs. And certainly 


part of that saving belongs in the now better-than-ever 
U.S. Savings Bonds.”’ 
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